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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


This number of the YALE REvIEw will be the last one issued 
under the present management. The copyright and good will 
of the magazine have been transferred to the Yale Publishing 
Association, which will continue the publication as a general 
review and issue the first number of the new series next October. 

The reasons for making this change at the present time can be 
briefly stated. The American Economic Association is about to 
issue the American Economic Review, which will cover practi- 
cally the field hitherto covered by the YALE Review. As this 
review will be the only one of its kind in the United States offi- 
cially representing economists as a body, it has seemed right to 
the editors to merge their interests in the larger movement, as 
they did in 1896, when the American Historical Review was 
established and history was dropped from the programme of the 
YALE REVIEW. 

While one set of circumstances makes it desirable to give up 
specialization in one field, other circumstances indicate that there 
is a need for a medium by which some of the many articles pro- 
duced in connection with Yale University or by Yale men, and 
not printed in the technical journals, shall be made accessible to 
general readers. The new YALE REVIEW will thus, it is hoped, 
appeal to a wide circle, not only among graduates and friends 
of Yale, but among educated people generally. Dr. Wil- 
bur L. Cross, professor of English literature in the Sheffield 


Scientific School, has undertaken the general editorial manage- 
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ment and will be assisted by a board of associate editors, repre- 
senting the principal fields of intellectual activity in the university. 

In turning over the Review to new hands, the board of editors 
desire to recall briefly its historical antecedents. The New Eng- 
lander issued its first number in 1843. In 1857, Mr. William L. 
Kingsley became editor and publisher of the review, and con- 
tinued to manage it until 1892, when failing health forced him 
to transfer it to others. The title having been changed from that 
of New Englander to New Englander and Yale Review, the 
new editors decided to use only the second half of the title and 
to restrict the scope of the review to history and political science. 

The first editorial board consisted of Professors George P. 
Fisher, George B. Adams, Henry W. Farnam, Arthur T. Had- 
ley, and John C. Schwab. In 1896 the historians, Professors 
Fisher and Adams, withdrew from the board with the surrender 
of the field of history, and Professor Adams became a member of 
the board of editors of the American Historical Review. At 
the same time the scope of the review was changed so as to make 
ita “quarterly journal for the scientific discussion of economic, 
political, and social questions.’”” A number of changes have 
occurred in the board from time to time as some members have 
resigned or died, and others have been added to take their 
places, but the nineteen volumes now concluded form on the 
whole a continuous series under one management. For the 
convenience of those who may desire to refer to the files in the 
future, the editors are preparing an alphabetical index of the 
articles and book reviews, which will be issued separately. 

During these years we have aimed to maintain a high standard 
of scholarship. Many topics, many points of view have been 
represented, but we have striven throughout to accept nothing 
that did not represent, some contribution to the knowledge of 
mankind. The same spirit animates our successors, and we 
bespeak for them the support of all those who value and would 
further the progress of science and letters. 
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EE have the excellent principle of being willing 

to pay a good price for a good article. Their constitution 
ought to be a very good article, seeing that the price paid for its 
peculiarities has included the Civil War and the present state of 
American politics. They may feel that in 1787, when the com- 
promise was patched up between internecine state jealousies and 
the necessities of federal union, it was inevitable that there 
should be left some weak joints in the structure, some rifts within 
the very newly strung lute. It was the first and the greatest 
experiment in real federal government, it has been the inspirer 
and forerunner of those later experiments of Canada and Aus- 
tralia, which again have been so carefully studied by the framers 
of the Union of South Africa. Politics, Aristotle thought, 
could, like every art, progress from age to age by practical- 
improvements effected in detail; and this conscious state-making 
of 1908-1910 in South Africa, of 1900 in the Commonwealth, of 
1867 in the Dominion, is one of the things which bring the 
ancient world curiously near to us. 

In what respects have the Dominion, the Commonwealth, and 
this new Union each successively discarded institutions which 
were regarded as not working well in the United States Constitu- 
tion? In what points has each new federation striven to improve 
upon its predecessor and with what success? Above all, what 
points in the new Union of South Africa might be cited as the 
most interesting to the student of politics and even to the citizen 
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of a federal state? On what features of this constitution will jt 
be most instructive to fix our attention at this critical date when 
the first elections to their new parliament have just taken place ? 

The first question in a federal constitution is, how far does it 
go? The gamut ranges from mere confederation, the loose 
league of states which Hamilton so scathingly attacked for its 
record 1776-1787, to the complete form of federation which 
Germans call the composite state. This form exhibits a rising 
scale, from the United States Constitution of 1788 to the Cana- 
dian Dominion of 1867, or the Australian Commonwealth of 
1901; and finally the South African Union of 1909. The his- 
tory of the stages leading up to these constitutions suggests that 
federation is after all only a pis aller, a concession to local 
jealousies, to ignorant impatience of control, to popular limited- 
ness of view. It is true that there may well be conditions in 
which federation offers the only practicable solution. But even 
the impracticable became suddenly realised in South Africa, 
where the movement toward unification burst into a flame so 
sudden and intense as to startle friends as well as foes. This was 
the harvest of good that was reaped from the grim fields of civil 
war. An advocate of federation complained that “the idea oi 
nationality has seized the imagination both of the people and the 
states.” If so, then all the bloodshed and bitterness of the years 
up to 1902 has not been in vain; out of the eater has come forth 
meat. Even America’s struggle for freedom could not generate 
the same passion for unity as this; for a struggle, however heroic. 
against what seemed oppression does not go so deep as a struggle 
between the dwellers in one land. Brethren who dwell in one 
house must needs learn to dwell in unity. When three successive 
conventions over the railway strife had, by February, 190%, 
brought men to the verge of a war of rates, it was felt that this 
might soon come to another appeal to arms. So men had felt in 
the England of the Restoration, and the England of Red and 
White Roses; anything rather than civil war again. 

In America, in Canada, in Australia, the federal constitution 
was a treaty between suspicious rival states; “State rights” is 
still a sacred rallying-cry in each case; in fact, we have recently 
seen it more potent than ever in its appeal to Ohio agriculturists, 
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or Manitoban Catholics, or Queensland sugar-planters. In the 
Commonwealth, the states have legislative powers only limited 
by the rule that these must not clash with the federal legislature 
on the few subjects where it has special competence. The conse- 
quent struggle between state rights and centralization is coming 
to be a struggle between the older political ideals and the new 
Labour party with its watchwords of a “white Australia,” 
restrictions on immigration, the eight-hour day, and a fair 
wage. Inthe Dominion, the struggle is largely on education and 
on railways, the central parliament claiming the right to inter- 
fere with the provincial parliaments on these matters. 

But South Africa is a real union, and more complete than in 
any British colony except New Zealand and Newfoundland, 
which are actual unitary states. It is true that the central power 
is to legislate only “for the peace, order, and good government 
of South Africa’; but on the question, how much is included in 
this formula, the central authority is itself the judge. Powers 
which in Canada belong exclusively to the provincial legislatures 
are the following :—the alteration of their own constitution, the 
management of their public lands, the rules for the incorporation 
of companies, for the solemnisation of marriages, for the admin- 
istration of justice, for property and civil rights, and the appoint- 
ment of their own officials. But in South Africa, the provincial 
councils must wait till these powers are delegated to them by the 
Union Parliament. So, too, the Australian quarrel over customs 
revenue, as to the respective central and local shares, is met in 
South Africa by referring the demarcation of these shares to a 
commission, and by the proviso that all the states’ debts and 
assets are to be “pooled.” Both Canada and Australia have had 
difficulties from divergent standards of naturalisation in the 
different provincial divisions; warned by these examples, South 
Africa has laid down the principle that naturalisation for any 
province is naturalisation for the whole Union. 

Two criticisms which have been made are not mutually con- 
tradictory; that the whole scheme is rather lacking in original- 
ity, and that the clauses dealing with the provinces are the most 
original and also the most disputable part. This last comes out 
in regard to the partition of legislative power. In this the 
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Union will bear no rival near the throne. The provinces, it is 
true, have each a council elected in the parliamentary divisions 
and under the same qualifications for electors and for members, 
with the same guarantees of freedom of speech and annual ses- 
sions, and the same concession of salaries for the members. 
Their powers embrace, (a) borrowing on loan and raising 
revenue by direct taxes, (b) agriculture and primary education, 
(c) institutions and local works, (d) roads, bridges, and 
markets. But when the list goes on to include all matters ear- 
marked as “local’”’ by the governor-general or delegated by the 
parliament, when we find their ordinances may be vetoed within 
a month by the governor-general or “‘reserved’”’ by him for the 
consideration of the Crown; when we note that he may reject 
the rules they set up for their proceedings and that he alone fixes 
their salaries; when, further, we have each provincial council 
confronted by a non-party irremovable executive committee 
under a nominated “administrator” which is to “carry on the 
administration on behalf of the provincial council,’ while the 
administrator fixes the meetings of the council and has to issue 
all warrants for money, then it becomes clear that a striking 
attempt has been made to do several bold things; namely, to 
reduce the provinces to mere municipal independence, to elimi- 
nate the mere politician and secure good business men, as in 
Switzerland, to leave room for such personal influence and even 
autocracy as was exercised by Presidents Kruger and Brand. 
On the other hand, seeing that the administrator has to act with 
the advice of his committee and votes as one of them, that he 
comes in as a nominee of the central power and may be turned 
into its mouthpiece against provincial feeling, that the committee 
might even reduce him to little more than a ceremonial head, it 
seems quite possible that, as has been suggested, he may come 
to be in a position like that of the monarch in the British Cabinet 
of the Hanoverian period, or even disappear like the New Zea- 
land “superintendents.” 

Perhaps the functions of “suggesting” measures to the central 
parliament and drawing up reports on private bills will turn out 
to be the line of greatest promise and greatest usefulness in the 
activity of these councils. 
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The history of the United States has taught the world to 
realise that the crucial point in a federation is the provision for 
amendment of the constitution. The greatest of all civil wars 
was an effective but expensive way of accomplishing this object. 
We do not want to have to explode a ton of dynamite every time 
we need to shift a piece of furniture. Yet when a federal con- 
stitution is set up in the form of a treaty between rival and even 
jealous states, the treaty is almost sure to be cast in too rigid a 
mould. 

It was so in the case of the Dominion, where the power of 
amendment rests only with the Imperial British Parliament, and 
in the case of the Commonwealth, where amendment requires a 
majority in each house of parliament, a majority in each state 
and a majority of the constituent states. In South Africa, also, 
there were principles which had been hotly contested and of 
which the terms of the settlement were to be jealously guarded ; 
such were the relation of the two languages, Dutch and English ; 
the relation of Natal, intensely British, to the more Dutch states ; 
the relation of the coloured population to the whites; and the 
relation of urban to rural franchise—the ‘one vote one value” 
contest. Any amendment touching these matters is to be 
“reserved” for final approval by the British Crown. But the 
actual production of such amendments is by the simple process 
of a two-thirds majority in a joint sitting of the two houses; a 
process which in virtue of the relative numbers of the two 
houses (Senate 40, Assembly 121) is aptly indicated by the 
Australian “steam-rollering’ the Senate; there are even 
rumours that a similar ironing-out is to be applied in cases of 
collision in Britain between Commons and Lords. 

One indirect advantage there is about the looser “federation” 
as compared with the closer “‘legislative union,” that it supplies 


a natural basis for a second chamber. The United States Senate, 
thus standing for the principle of equal sovereignty of all the 
constituent states, has from this and other causes become so 
preponderant over the lower house that constitution-framers 
have taken alarm. Thus in Canada such pains were taken to 
make the Senate not too like the other house and yet not too 
strong, that it has been made comparatively ineffective. So, too, 
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in Australia, the Senate has been described as a mere echo of 
the other house, wholly lacking in independence, and regarded 
with more contempt than respect. This is attributed to the 
identity of franchise for elections to both houses, the omission 
of the American rules as to age and residence and indirect 
election of senators, the absence of any property qualification, 
and the fact that each state votes as a single electorate, thus 
letting in the “Labour ticket.” 

With these results of an elective senate before their eyes, 
statesmen have often expressed more admiration of our House 
of Lords than is perhaps its strict due. Certainly, as Lord 
Melbourne said of the Order of the Garter, “it has no damned 
nonsense about merit”; and yet it is, as it has been and, however 
modified, will continue to be, a noteworthy solution of the 
second chamber difficulty. If a large element of official reform 
comes to be introduced into it (ex-ministers, ex-governors, 
ex-judges, etc.), that would be just what a growing opinion 
favours for colonial senates. 

Besides their experience of the elected senates of United 
States and Australia, and the nominated senate of Canada, the 
South African statesmen had to take into account, on the one 
hand the unpopularity of the Cape Senate from its undue power, 
and on the other hand the weakness and consequent depreciation 
of the upper houses in Natal, the Transvaal, and the Free State. 
The South African Senate is an interesting attempt to profit 
by all history, and particularly to unite the good of the Canadian 
and the United States forms. Senators need a property quali- 
fication, but not local residence; they sit for ten years, not for 
life, but do not retire by rotation; an equal number of senators 
(eight) is assigned to each province, but this “state rights” 
equality is secured only for ten years and may then be super- 
seded by some less separatist arrangement; these elected sena- 
tors are indirectly elected by the provincial council and by some 
representative members of each province, acting on the system 
of proportional representation by the method of the single trans- 
ferable vote, as in Tasmania. By the side of the thirty-two 
elected senators there will be eight senators nominated by the 
governor-general in council, four of whom must be “well versed 
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in native affairs.” The introduction of the principle of nomina- 
tion, and the use of proportional representation to secure that 
the Senate shall be a fair mirror of parties rather than of 
provincial feeling, ought to make this the most interesting second 
chamber experiment in the world, unless and until the experi- 
ment is tried, of pouring new wine into the old bottle of the 
British peerage. The point which was till 1909 regarded as 
an axiom of the British Constitution, the exclusive control of 
the lower house over money bills, was accepted in South Africa 
as in Canada; whereas Australia followed the United States 
practice so far as allowing the Senate to “suggest”? amend- 
ments. But all provide against “tacking” a separate measure 
to a money bill to force it through the Senate. A still more 
axiomatic assumption of political science has been the indis- 
pensableness of second chambers. It is rumored that there were 
found at Cape Town in 1908, as in 1867 at Quebec, some stub- 
born heretics who would not grant even this axiom; and at 
the present day there are some who point to the unicameral 
provincial legislatures in Canada as throwing doubt on the 
axiom. But then, as Sidney Smith said, there are people who 
would speak disrespectfully of the equator. 

The construction of a lower house raised a number of critical 
issues: the relation of representative strength to population, 
the varying franchises already established in the different 
provinces, the voting rights to be maintained or provided for 
natives, the “Exeter Hall feeling” in England on the subject 
of the coloured population. This last was expressed in Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s epigrammatic and therefore half-false summary of the 
bill as one “to unify the white races, to disfranchise the coloured 
races, and not to promote union between the races in South 
Africa.” But in fact it was clearly stated by the home govern- 
ment that the Crown assent would never be given to a dis- 
franchising bill. So the franchise has been left just as it now 
stands in each colony; the future Parliament can deal with it, 
but only by a two-thirds majority. As to population, while an 
arbitrary number of representatives has for the present been 
allotted to each colony (Cape 51, Transvaal 36, Natal 17, Orange 
Free State 17), so that a Natal member sits for some 2,000 voters, 
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a Transvaal member for over 4,000, yet it is provided that in 
the near future representation shall be on the basis of popula- 
tion disregarding provincial boundaries, one member to every 
2,000 to 3,000 adult whites. This will remove one powerful 
agency of provincial separatism. The single-member divisions 
were to have been four times as large, with the idea of intro- 
ducing proportional representation in elections for the Assembly, 
as for the Senate. But this idea had to be sacrificed to the 
paramount necessity of a quid pro quo to the Dutch to secure 
the principle of “equal rights,” i. e, equal voting power as 
between rural and urban districts, Dutch and English. It was 
just on this ground that the war itself had been fought; it 
may now be regarded as settled for ever. Such a result was 
worth the price, though we must regret the sacrifice of pro- 
portional representation, which would have worked powerfully 
to break down the lines between Dutch and English, between 
farmers and townsmen, and would have obviated the paralysis 
now inflicted on a British minority in the country districts and 
on a Dutch minority in the towns. 

That all pollings take place on one and the same day disposes 
of our British anomaly, plural voting; that the elector’s choice 
is not restricted to local residence, meets an anomaly of the 
United States Constitution. 

Difficulties have arisen in the United States and in the Com- 
monwealth as to the relative powers of the two houses. Now 
it has always been held by publicists, and the events of the last 
twelve months in Great Britain have made it as clear as can be 
made even by a reductio ad absurdum, that the proper working 
of cabinet government requires that the responsibility shall be 
to one house, and this one house shall be the popular house. ‘The 
other house may be invaluable as a chamber of revision, of sus- 
pension, of amendment, but cannot claim to be as directly repre- 
sentative as the Assembly. It must, therefore, in a well-con- 
structed cabinet system, be incapacitated from making such a 
claim, just as, whatever other issues come from the present 
British struggle between the two houses, there must be an end 
put once for all to the indeterminateness which allows a raid of 
“backwoodsmen Peers” to pose as more truly “representing” 
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the people than the people’s own elected representatives. In the 
United States, however, and in Australia, the Senate can hardly 
be said to be less representative than the other house, and the 
relative position of the two houses seems almost to be designed 
for collision or even conflict. From such conflict South Africa 
is guarded even more than Canada was; it is guarded by the 
facts that the Senate is only partially an elected body, and even 
then the method of election is indirect and not in the ordinary 
sense “popular”; that the Senate is to be “steam-rollered” by a 
joint sitting of the two houses in the next session after a dead- 
lock arises or in the case of money bills, in the same session; 
above all, that South African opinion seems to take little stock 
in the second chamber principle. The Cape had found its 
elected Senate too strong; in the other three it had proved too 
weak. It was like the sergeant’s disgust at the soldier who was 
being flogged: “hit high, or hit low, there’s no pleasing you.” 
Either way, the principle was under a cloud. It was even pro- 
posed that all deadlocks should be smoothed out thus in one and 
the same session. It is curious to notice constitution-makers in 
1909, as in 1867 and in 1789, almost morbidly afraid of the pre- 
dominance of an upper house, and but little conscious of the real 
danger of its sinking into inefficiency. A chamber of revision, of 
private bill legislation, of committee work, of full-dress oratory, 
“a place where ministers may make graceful concessions which 
they have refused elsewhere,” a place of gilded retirement, may 
be all very well in its way, but it is not real bicameral legislation. 
This may, however, be the general destiny of second chambers 
under democracy. We must not be misled by the recent out- 
burst of the House of Lords; “this rash fierce blaze of riot can- 
not last”; indeed, the cold fit seems already to be following. In 
one respect it has been realised that what is wanted is protection 
for the upper house rather than against it; accordingly, the 
South African government may dissolve the lower house with- 
out dissolving both. This seems halfway between the Canadian 
life-senators and the Australian and American short-term sena- 
tors. It is at any rate a most potent argumentum ad hominem 
given to the executive over insubordinate representatives. 
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It is becoming evident in modern states that, with the increas- 
ing approximation of economic conditions and politics, more 
and more importance comes to attach to the judiciary. In Eng- 
land, for the last forty years, Parliament has handed over to the 
judges its jurisdiction over corruption at elections. The deci- 
sion in the Osborne case is proving to be a turning-point in the 
history of organised labour and perhaps in the whole party 
system. In the United States the trust magnates are proving 
themselves wise in their generation by realising that the law 
court rather than the legislature is the arena in which their battle 
is to be fought. 

The growing complexity of social conditions, the magnitude 
of the interests involved, make it certain that the questions 
brought up before the judges will grow both in numbers and in 
weight. The sound working of a constitution will, therefore, 
depend very much on the degree to which it secures that the 
judiciary shall be on the one hand independent of political pres- 
sure and popularly recognized as thus independent, and yet on 
the other hand responsive to the real changes which slowly come 
about in a community's ideals. We must have our judges 
neither “crooks” nor “fossils.” In this light there is signifi- 
cance about certain differences in the constitutional rules of the 
different South African states. In Great Britain judges are 
removable only on an address of the two houses of Parliament 
to the Crown. Natal had followed this wording. The Trans- 
vaal, like Australia, added “for proved misbehaviour or 
incapacity.” The new constitution omits the word “proved.” 
It is interesting to see the science of politics thus making use of 
experience in a practical detail. Writers on politics have in the 
past talked glibly enough of practice and of experience, but what 
was the good of practice summed up into generalisations as 
broad as axioms of geometry or experience gathered from the 
far fields of Greece and Rome? But the new Supreme Court 
will differ from that of the United States in marked respects. 
It need not always sit at Bloemfontein, and this relaxation may 
be used to get over some of the inconveniences of having had to 
divide the honours and make Cape Town the legislative capital, 
Pretoria the administrative, Bloemfontein the judicial. It 
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differs again by having an outside appellate body, the Privy 
Council. But cases can only be appealed when the Privy 
Council gives leave, and the South African Parliament can limit 
these cases. Here again something was learned from the 
Australian Commonwealth debates over the conflicting claims of 
the colonists for legal self-competence and the Empire’s interest 
in legal uniformity. It is the interest of all lawyers to have the 
greatest possible strength and finality in the ultimate appeal 
tribunal, and it may be said, contrary to some vulgar prejudices, 
that the interest of lawyers is in the long run the interest of the 
community. 

A third difference from the United States is again a point on 
which Australian experience was instructive. The greatest 
function of a supreme court is the interpretation of the constitu- 
tion, and it was this which Australian sentiment was so reluctant 
to send up to Westminster for its arbitrament. But South 
Africa, not being a federation, has not a constitution in this rigid 
sense, but has a parliament which is like the British, “‘omnipo- 
tent,’ “can do everything except make a man of a woman,” 
though some would say the British Parliament is now being 
asked by the women’s suffrage societies to do that. The larger 
question remains, which is the better, a flexible constitution 
which seems to be at the mercy of a legislative body, or a rigid 
constitution which seems to be only capable of alteration by civil 
war? In England the present budget and the attack on the 
House of Lords appear to some alarmists to show the dangers 
of the flexible constitution; in the United States, Mr. Roosevelt 
at any rate seems to find that rigidity needs some judicious bend- 
ing, as Abraham Lincoln did before him. 

The general aspect of things in South Africa is that political 
issues will be frankly fought out on political grounds. It is well 
that this should be so, for in spite of all that has been written 
deprecating “party spirit,” what is needed in politics is not less 
of this spirit but its crystallisation about more solid objects. On 
the great issues of life, social, economic, moral, or religious 
questions, men must differ and ought to differ, and such differ- 
ences ought to be regarded as decisive lines of cleavage. For 
what is the alternative? That the struggle, if it is not to be by 
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the arbitrament of arms, should be transferred to the law courts. 
Now English history in the seventeenth century taught men once 
for all what is the result of treating ultimate issues as if they 
could be decided by mere precedent and legal reasoning. To 
shuffle off political decisions by throwing them down before the 
law courts, is both shortsighted and in the long run suicidal. 
For what does it lead to? The temper expressed by a Labour 
M.P. the other day, declaring they were “sick of this hypocritical 
reference to His Majesty’s Judges”; these judges, he said, 
represented one class and always decided in one direction. Is it 
not the case that under both the States’ Constitution and the 
Dominion Constitution, this undue strain is thrown on the law 
courts? ‘Without the Privy Council as ultimate referee,” said 
a Canadian, speaking of the religionists’ duel over the Manitoba 
schools, “our two races would be at each other’s throats.” Thus 
we may see in the South African elections, now just concluded, 
neither an unnatural nor even an unwholesome degree of party 
spirit. Like the war, it is a knockdown fight; but once over, 
the defeated may accept the results and each respect the other. 
Indeed, war itself inculcates this spirit; it makes a reality of the 
phrase “‘our friends the enemy.” 

In politics, actual facts have a disconcerting habit of stultify- 
ing the prophets. Already some alarmist anticipations expressed 
a year ago have been falsified. It has not been the case that 
developing a federal movement into completer unification has 
been an undue forcing of the pace; nor that settling it without 
an explicit popular referendum has been resented; nor that the 
Dutch were only waiting this chance to take their revenge for 
the war; nor that the rights of the natives were being sacrificed. 
On the contrary, it has been remarkable how rapidly the bolder 
conception justified itself against the more timid federationists, 
e.g., in Natal. It is probable that a union which has already 
won to itself the people’s hearts, would, if put to the ordeal of a 
popular vote eighteen months ago, have had as narrow an escape 
from defeat as Hamilton’s constitution in 1789. As to Dutch 
feeling, “Hertzogism,” or the passionate retention of the Dutch 
language, is a natural sentiment, but English may be safely 
trusted to become the language of the new nation in due time, 
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for to add Dutch and English in the schools to the Taal at home 
is to attempt to make children trilingual. So, too, the rights of 
natives may be safely trusted to the provisions that a two-thirds 
majority of the new Parliament is required to pass any bill 
affecting the natives, and that the bill is reserved a year for the 
assent of the Crown. Americans will watch with sympathy the 
difficulties of a governing white population of some 1,100,000 
confronted with over 4,000,000 natives. Americans, too, will 
note with interest that the administration of native territories is 
committed to a permanent commission under the prime minister, 
but appointed by the governor and independent of Parliament ; 
this is an attempt to avoid both the abuses of the United States 
Red Indian history, and the Australian experience of the friction 
consequent on an attempt to make native administration quite 
independent of the government. There are strict rules, also, 
against the sale of intoxicants to the natives, and against aliena- 
tion of land by them, and against whites settling in the vast 
native “reserves.” The future incorporation of Rhodesia, etc., 
is also provided for. 

Another difficulty has been, and will be, the railways. Three 
conventions had been held to settle this subject, with only the 
result that in February, 1908, it was declared that “a war of 
rates is inevitable and this will certainly mean bankruptcy and 
probably lead to open war.’’ Indeed, it was the report of Janu- 
ary, 1907, on this railway deadlock that set the ball rolling which 
developed into the federal movement. Railways must always 
be a weighty matter for constitution-makers to consider. Even 
in older states, their legal and political position comes more and 
more into debate. At this moment (September, 1910) in Eng- 
land there is on one side a powerful movement toward state 
ownership of the railways, and on the other a strong party 
among railway employees urging free use of a general strike as 
their normal weapon. In Canada the railways have defied the 
state’s orders to build viaducts. In continental Europe the most 
ominous thing since the execution of Ferrer has been the French 
railway strike of October, 1910. 

In Australia, it is said that lines were built to pay politicians, 
not shareholders, and it is evident that railway men under 
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a Labour government can hold a community almost at their 
mercy for a time. How then has South Africa dealt with this 
crucial subject? In the first place, the very apple of discord, the 
sum of railway profits, has been utilised as a political persuasive: 
the Transvaal conceded to the Cape 20 instead of 12 per cent. of 
the future traffic, and to Natal 30 per cent. for 24. Then the 
Australian dear-bought experience has been followed, and the 
railway administration is handed over to an independent com- 
mission, to be conducted on business principles, tempered by 
“regard to agricultural and industrial development and popula- 
tion.”” No more railway construction scandals, no more crush- 
ing rates levied by coast on inland towns; “it is the Magna 
Charta of the interior.’”’” Next, railway earnings are to be ear- 
marked for railway use and not to be turned into the coffers of 
the government, as is done with state railways in Prussia, and 
the post office in all countries. 

In the United States it almost seems in some districts to be 
coming to an open struggle between the federal power and the 
jobbery, tyranny and fraudulency of the great transport com- 
panies. 

There is always tension in a federation on the question what 
revenue is to be allocated to the central power and what to local. 
The United States finance bears witness to this. In Australia 
there has already been strife over the shares of customs revenue 
to be thus allocated. Canada has tried to get over it by defining 
that the central power is to take the proceeds of indirect taxation: 
the provinces, of direct taxation. But fiscal writers agree that it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain this distinction as 
really logical or practicable; not to mention that direct taxation 
is unpopular and local governments too timid to impose it. The 
Durban convention (1908-09) found the subject so inflammatory 
that it has been discreetly referred to a committee to draft pro- 
posals for a settlement by Parliament. If that permanent settle- 
ment follows the lines of the interim settlement already at work, 
it will make the new constitution unique in its control by the cen- 
tral power, the governor in council, over the provinces who are 
responsible to it for their expenditure and have to submit their 
estimates to it. It takes over their debts and their property, and 
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from its treasury makes the grants to them. All this is a very 
interesting attempt to remove one of the chief causes of internal 
friction in such constitutions. 

Perhaps under the head of financial improvements may be put 
the total repudiation of any “‘spoils’’ system, despite the fact that 
Dutch traditions regard such a system as quite natural and a 
proper reward for the trouble of taking part in politics. Even 
Canada has succeeded in freeing about one-half of its official 
appointments from the pestilent sophism of “the spoils to the 
victors.” But in South Africa the civil service is made a perma- 
nent body. That this is a great thing to have accomplished 
there, is amusingly illustrated by the recent naked and 
unashamed effort of Transvaal legislators to vote to themselves 
a full session’s salary on a few weeks’ attendance. It is prob- 
able that morality is going to have quite a lively time before it 
makes good a place for itself in South African politics, though 
to have got a good start, as it has, is even better than to be armed 
with a “big stick” as a means of inoculating ethical principles 
into veteran politicians. 

The nearest constitution in point of time is that of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. Some critics have found the results of 
this disappointing. But we must admit that it has tended to 
dignify politics by introducing such broad issues as consolidation 
of the different state debts, conditions to be imposed on immi- 
gration, the necessity of naval and military organization, an 
eight-hour day and fair wage for labour, public ownership of 
railways, protection against trusts. No doubt other influences 
have cooperated, for instance the Japanese victory over Russia. 
For in the Southern ocean, as in the Pacific, Japan has carried 
on her mission of scaring older civilisations into some conscience 
in regard to a nation’s primary duty, self-defence. It is all to 
the good for world-peace that Australians, like Americans, 
should remember that Eden was guarded by a sword. ‘“‘A white 
Australia” is a natural ambition, but it postulates a solid contri- 
bution to the navy and compulsory military training. Similarly 
in South Africa, coincident with the determination to exclude 
Chinese and Indians, we see General Botha proposing to organise 


his new nation in arms by the help of his “old friend Lord 
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Kitchener.” If Africa for the Africanders includes this, well 
and good. But there is a great danger of new-settled countries 
closing themselves to immigration. They will not submit, they 
say, to be dumping-grounds for the pauper labour of Europe. 
On the other hand, Australia, with her slow growth of popula- 
tion, her aggregation into great cities, her jealous labour policy, 
cannot be said to be in a satisfactory position. The best hope 
of her awaking to the responsibilities and perils of a vast and 
scantily populated continent lies in the awakening effect of new 
nationhood. The elevating influence of this conception has 
already shown itself in South Africa. Botha, defeated by Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick at the polls in Pretoria (September, 1910), 
appeals to his compatriots not to let this be an excuse for revival 
of racial animosities. Hertzog, if he does insist on English 
children learning Dutch, at any rate assigns educational grounds 
for the rule. 

It will probably seem to an American observer that there will 
be a lion in the path of the new constitution. How is real self- 
government in South Africa compatible with the ultimate 
sovereignty exercised by Great Britain? But it is unlikely that 
this will be a real practical danger. After all, even English- 
men can sometimes be made to learn their lessons, and the 
teaching of the years between the battle of Lexington and the 
surrender at Yorktown has tended till lately to excess rather 
than defect of the let-alone principle in the management of 
colonies. It was evident from the debates in the British Parlia- 
ment that there is a great desire to give the new experiment full 
scope. There is perhaps the chance of too little rather than too 
much control or interference by the home government, as is 
shown by the recent history of the imperial tie in Canada and in 
Australia. 

In the interval between the union of the Dominion in Canada 
and the union of the Commonwealth in Australia, it was often 
asked whether these federal unions would prove a step toward 
imperial federation or a substitute for it. The latter seemed 
perhaps the likeliest at that time, but not now. This most recent 
federal union has itself to a large extent. been the product of the 
imperial idea. The Boer ex-generals were themselves proud to 
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form part of the British Empire. No one can mistake the rapid 
growth of a similar sentiment in Canada and now even in 
Australia. If a practical and stable federation of the British 
Empire does come about, it will be the greatest achievement in 
history, transcending even the establishment of the pax Romana 
under the Cesars. For it will be the achievement of that which 
is the greatest problem of political science, a federal union strong 
yet elastic, natural in growth yet a product of conscious art. 
And it will be a step toward that great aim of a general world- 
peace which is to be won, not by sheathing the sword, but by 
showing a front too strongly armed and too ready for action to 
make aggression possible. This presupposes a similar develop- 
ment of naval and military strength for defensive purposes on 
the part of the United States of America, and a similar concen- 
tration on the ideal of peace. Does this appear so much of a 
dream as it would have appeared even a few years ago? 
Already the United States’ conscience finds itself called upon to 
act policeman over the bear-garden of the Central American 
states. Some day the same government will have to assume an 
arbitral function in South America. For the Monroe doctrine 
cannot confine itself to a negative principle; those who say 
“hands off” cannot forever refuse to touch the burden with a 
finger themselves. The Panama canal already gives promise of 
being no way inferior to the Suez canal as a creator of new inter- 
national responsibilities. 

Some sidelights are thrown on the prospects of the new Union 
by the elections just completed. The Parliament of 121 is made 
up of seventy-one “Nationalists,” including with them the four 
Labour members, thirty-seven “Unionists,” and thirteen “Inde- 
pendents” from Natal. This means that Botha’s government 
will have that valuable corrective, a strong opposition, the fifty 
under Jameson. Indeed, on a proportional representation, the 
Unionists would have won many more seats. The result, how- 
ever, will not mean a domination of Dutch over British. Rather, 
the elections have been “a protest in favour of the non-partisan 
government by all the best men” which Botha at first attempted 
to secure. On such fundamental issues as land, immigration, 
and education, he stands much nearer to Jameson than to his 
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own extremists, Hertzog and Fischer, and it was Hertzogism 
which lost him so many seats and a still greater proportion of 
votes. It is encouraging to hear that “every Unionist candidate 
was successful who combined brains with democratic senti- 
ments."’ New lines of cleavage, therefore, are evidently super- 
seding mere racialism; this is what appears to some of the hotter 
partisans as meaning that “there is no more difference between 
the two parties than between Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 
What is it that has in so short a time obliterated the deep 
dividing lines of the war, or at least pushed them into the back- 
ground? Nothing less could have done it than the intense spirit 
generated by the new union, the glowing consciousness of a new 
era, a new nation come to the birth. There is not even what was 
feared would constitute the differentia of parties, the sharp dis- 
tinction of urban against rural interests. Nor are the mining 
magnates at all over-represented, rather the reverse, and they are 
found about equally on either side of the new house. Nor again 
is it an arraying of social classes against each other, but an inter- 
mingling of farmers, lawyers, mine-owners, traders, labour men, 
and experienced administrators. Not even the traditional isola- 
tion of Natal is to continue; they had talked of holding the 
balance, like the Irish members in the British Parliament, but the 
government will have a clear majority of thirteen over all the 
rest combined, while it can also count on Jameson’s expressed 
desire to “help it to coerce” its own backveldt and Orange State 
division. It will need all possible strength. The problems 


before it are critical. 


A. L. Situ. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
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Y legislation passed in 1864 and 1865, Massachusetts estab- 
lished a system for the taxation of corporations which 

was then new to this country. This system, with some changes, 
has continued in force without interruption and has been rightly 
regarded as Massachusetts’ distinctive contribution to the practice 
of taxation in the United States. By this system all corpora- 
tions organized with capital stock under the general or special 
laws of the State for the purpose of profit in manufacturing or 
mercantile business, or of conducting a trust company, or the 
insurance business, and all corporations, wherever organized and 
operating in Massachusetts, in the business of railroads, street rail- 
ways, gas and electric light or power companies, and water com- 
panies,’ are taxed by the Commonwealth upon their “corporate 
excess.” This “corporate excess” is the margin of value resid- 
ing in the shares of stock of each corporation respectively, after 
deducting therefrom the value of the property of the corpora- 
tion taxed by the municipalities where such property is situated. 
There are variations in the application of this general rule to 
specific kinds of corporations, but in general the underlying prin- 
ciple of the system is as herein stated. This method of taxation 


* Not all of these classes of corporations were included within the original 
acts, but the general method has from time to time been applied. See Acts 
of 1864, Chap. 208; Acts of 1865, Chap. 283; Acts of 1885, Chap. 238; Acts 
of 1886, Chap. 270; Acts of 1888, Chap. 413; Acts of 1898, Chaps. 417 and 
578. 
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does not apply to savings banks and mutual insurance companies. 
For these classes of corporations other forms of taxation by the 
Commonwealth have been devised. 

Since colonial times Massachusetts has been wedded to the 
so-called general property tax. The only provision of the Con- 
stitution relating to taxation states that the legislature shall have 
power ‘To impose and levy proportional and reasonable assess- 
ments, rates, and taxes, upon all the inhabitants of, and persons 
resident, and estates lying within the said Commonwealth; and 
also to impose and levy reasonable duties and excises upon any 
produce, goods, wares, merchandise, and commodities, what- 
soever, brought into, produced, manufactured, or being within 
the same.” In the first of these two provisions proportional and 
reasonable taxation of property is authorized. The laws? of the 
Commonwealth now and for many years upon the books provide 
that “all property real and personal situated within the common- 
wealth, and all personal property of the inhabitants of the com- 
monwealth wherever situated, unless expressly exempted by law, 
shall be subject to taxation.” Real property is, for the purpose 
of taxation, land and “buildings or other things erected on 
or affixed to the same.” The principal items of personal property 
enumerated as being subject to taxation are: 

1. Goods, chattels, money, and effects. 

2. Money at interest and other debts due the person in excess 
of that for which he is indebted or pays interest. 

3. Public stocks and securities, bonds of railroads and street 
railways, and stocks in moneyed corporations. 

4. The income from an annuity and the excess above two 
thousand dollars of the annual income from a profession, trade 
or employment. 

With the exemption statutes which affect in some degree 
all or nearly all of these classes of property we are not now 
concerned. 

The chief difficulty in the equitable enforcement of the general 
property tax arises from the impossibility of discovering and 
assessing fairly that class of property commonly called “intangi- 
ble personalty,’”"—money, net credits, and securities. Previous 


* Acts of 1909, Chap. 490, Part I, Secs. 2, 3 and 4. 
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to 1864 some 350 boards of assessors, holding office in as many 
municipalities, were attempting to assess the inhabitants of their 
towns upon this intangible personalty owned by them. As is 
always the case, this attempt met at best with indifferent success. 
Such property is easily concealed; the large majority of citizens 
failed to make the returns required by law, and the system of 
doomage, amply provided by statute, administered by so many 
independent boards of assessors seldom secured the equitable 
results which it was intended to produce. It was not uncommon 
that shares of a given corporation would be assessed at $500 
in one town, $100 in another town, and at $50 in still another. 
Clearly, not more than one of these valuations could be correct. 
It was probably true, moreover, that only a small part of the 
shares of the corporation were assessed at all, since no list of 
stockholders was made public. 

There has always existed in Massachusetts a healthy senti- 
ment for the enforcement of law, and for such changes in 
unenforceable laws as will make them more perfect instruments 
to accomplish their evident intent. We may well believe that this 
sentiment allied itself with the conviction existing at the close 
of the Civil War that the revenue system of Massachusetts was 
in need of repair and amplification. Be that as it may, in 1864 
and 1865 laws were enacted which provided that the Tax Com- 
missioner of the Commonwealth should determine the fair cash 
value of the outstanding shares of every Massachusetts corpora- 
tion. This value of al! the outstanding shares is called “the 
value of the corporate franchise.” From this value the Com- 
missioner deducts the value of the real estate and fixed machinery 
upon which the corporation is required to pay local taxes to the 
towns where such property is situated. For this purpose local 
boards of assessors are required to report to the Commissioner 
the values at which this property has been assessed by them. 
The Commissioner is to adopt such local valuation as his valua- 
tion for deduction, unless he believes it to be excessive. In this 
case he can deduct a less amount and can require the corporation 
to prosecute an appeal from the valuation of the local board. 

The value remaining after this deduction from the “corporate 
franchise” is “the value of the corporate excess.” Upon such 
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value the Tax Commissioner assesses a tax at an average rate! 
The corporation is required to pay this tax to the Common- 
wealth. The law provides that the corporation shall submit to 
the Commissioner a list of its stockholders, with their residences 
and the number of shares owned by each. So much of the tax 
as is paid on account of shares owned by nonresidents of Massa- 
chusetts is retained by the Commonwealth for her own uses; the 
remainder is distributed to cities and towns of Massachusetts 
where the stockholders reside, in proportion to the number of 
shares owned by such residents, except that in the case of street 
railway companies,* distribution is on the basis of the location of 
tracks, and except, further, that in the case of manufacturing and 
mercantile corporations,® distribution is made on the basis of the 
location of the property of the corporations. The shares of stock 
are nontaxable in the hands of the owner, the law makes ample 
provision for its own enforcement, and the Tax Commissioner is 
given full power to secure from the corporation all information 
necessary to him in his assessment and computation of the tax. 
By this legislation all the shares of Massachusetts corporations 
became at once taxable and they were actually taxed at a uniform 
rate, if there was in them any value in excess of the value of the 
real estate and machinery of the corporation. The perplexity of 
the local boards of assessors, so far as it related to the taxation 
of these shares, was removed, the revenues of the cities and 
towns were increased, and the Commonwealth herself secured a 
substantial income from the tax on shares owned by nonresidents 
of Massachusetts. The corporations thus found themselves called 


*See Acts of 1909, Chap. 490, Part III, Sec. 43: 

“Every corporation subject to the provisions of section forty shall annually 
pay a tax upon its corporate franchise, after making the deductions pro- 
vided for in section forty-one, at a rate equal to the average of the annual 
rates for three years preceding that in which such assessment is laid, the 
annual rate to be determined by an apportionment of the whole amount of 
money to be raised by taxation upon property in the commonwealth during 
the same year... . after deducting therefrom the amount of tax assessed 
upon polls for the preceding year,” etc. 

At first the rate was the annual rate; later, in order that fluctuations 
might not be too disturbing, the average of three annual rates was adopted. 

* Acts of 1909, Chap. 490, Part III, Sec. 64. 

* Acts of 1910, Chap. 456. 
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upon to pay out of their treasuries moneys which theretofore they 
could have distributed as dividends. Without delay the law was 
attacked as unconstitutional. The decision® of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court, handed down by Mr. Chief Justice Bigelow, upheld the 
law. This decision stands as a classic in the literature of taxation 
in Massachusetts. Later decisions have defined and clarified 
details of the statute and its amendments of later years, but no 
subsequent decision has added anything in the way of stating the 
underlying principles. 
In the very first paragraph of its decision the court said: 


It is too clear to admit of discussion that, according to recent adjudica- 
tions of this court, the assessment which is the subject of controversy in 
these actions must be supported, if sustained at all, as an exercise by the 
legislature of the authority conferred by that clause in the constitution 
which gives the power of imposing reasonable duties and excises upon any 
“commodities” within the Commonwealth: in other words, it cannot be held 
valid, unless it can be construed to be in the nature of an excise on the 
franchise of the corporations designated in the statute, and not a tax on the 
property belonging to them. The decisive reason why it cannot be supported 
as a tax on property, in the sense in which that phrase is used in the consti- 
tution in the article cited, is, that it is not “proportional”; that is, it is not 
laid according to any rule of proportion whatever, but is imposed only on 
the corporations designated in the act, without any reference to the amount 
required to be raised by taxation for public purposes, or to the actual 
property held by such corporation subject to taxation, or to the whole 
amount of property in the Commonwealth liable to be assessed for the public 
service. 

The only question then is, whether there is anything in the nature of the 
assessment in question, or in the manner in which it is imposed, or in the 
method prescribed for ascertaining the amount which each corporation is to 
pay, which renders the act under which it is imposed invalid and unconsti- 
tutional, as authorizing an excise or duty on the franchise or privilege of 
corporations. 


This opening paragraph eliminated the possibility of sustain- 
ing the law as imposing a property tax. But the court 
continued : 


If the legislature had intended to impose a tax on the property of cor- 
porations, exclusive of their real estate, it would have been easy to ascertain 
the exact amount liable to such assessment, by requiring returns setting forth 
the nature and value of all the personal estate of which each was possessed. 
There would have been no doubt that a tax imposed on the amount so 
ascertained would have been a pure property tax. But they adopted a very 


*Commonweakh vs. Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 12 Allen, 298. 
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different rule or standard of taxation. The market value of the shares of 
a corporation, or the aggregate market value of all the shares, by which we 
understand the cash price for which the shares will sell in the market, does 
not necessarily indicate the actual value or amount of property which a 
corporation may own. The price for which all the shares would sell may 
greatly exceed the aggregate of the corporate property, or it may fall very 
far short of it. Undoubtedly the amount of property belonging to a corpora- 
tion is one of the considerations which enters into the market value of its 
shares; but such market value also embraces other essential elements. It is 
not made up solely by the valuation or estimate which may be put on the 
corporate property, but it also includes the profits and gains which have 
attended its operations, the prospect of its future success, the nature and 
extent of its corporate rights and privileges, and the skill and ability with 
which its business is managed. In other words, it is the estimate put on 
the potentiality of a corporation, on its capacity to avail itself profitably of 
its franchise, and on the mode in which it uses its privileges as a corporate 
body, which materially influences and often controls its market value. 


To make its meaning doubly plain the court said further: 


As has been already said, the estimate put on the shares of a corporation 
and constituting this market value may and often does include the property 
of the corporation as one of the elements on which it is based; but such 
value does not represent such corporate property, pure and simple, reckoned 
at its actual value as a present interest belonging to the corporation, but 
rather a right or interest in the property held by the corporation in combi- 
nation with the corporate franchise and privileges and constituting a part 
thereof, and in the profits and future earnings which may result from the 
use of the property in the corporate business. That this was the theory on 
which the statute was founded is made manifest from the fact that the tax 
is not based on the capital stock paid in, nor yet on the par value of the 
shares, but on the aggregate value of the shares ascertained by the price 
paid in the market for the shares when sold as the separate property of the 
stockholders. It is from the amount so ascertained that the value of the real 
estate and machinery is to be deducted in order to determine the sum on 
which the assessment is to be laid. The tax is therefore laid, not on capital 
stock as signifying the money paid in to carry on the business of the corpora- 
tion or the property purchased therewith and owned by the corporation, but 
on capital stock representing the aggregate of the market value of the shares. 


’ The price for which shares are sold does not depend on the value or amount 
| of property belonging to a corporation, but rather on the capacity of the 


corporation to use its property in connection with its corporate powers and 
privileges advantageously and profitably, and upon the present prosperity, 
prospective earnings and probable final results of the corporate business. It 
would seem to follow from these views that the valuation which the public 
put on the stock of a corporation, as shown by sales and purchases of the 
shares, cannot be justly regarded as a valuation of the property of the cor- 
poration; nor can it be so considered in the assessment authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the statute. It is the capital stock considered as a franchise, 
embracing the whole corporate organization, with all its rights and privi- 
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leges of which the shares are constituent fractional parts, that forms the 
subject matter on which the tax or assessment is imposed. Nor are we 
able to see any reason why the aggregate market value of all the shares of 
a corporation, representing as it does the estimate put, not merely on the 
property of the corporation, but also on the rights, privileges, capacities and 
present and prospective results of the corporate organization and business— 
in other words, on its franchise—is not a legitimate and just method of 
arriving at a basis on which to calculate an excise or tax. 


And then, after further discussion not pertinent to our present 
inquiry, the court expressed its conclusion as follows: 

The result, then, to which we have come on this part of the case is, that 
the tax in question was intended to be and is an excise on the franchise of 
corporations, and not on their property; that the imposition of it was a law- 
ful exercise of legislative power under the constitution, and that the mode 
of measuring the value of the franchise by the market value of the whole 
stock, allowing the element of deduction as equitable in its general effect, is 
just, reasonable and valid. 


This decision of the court makes it clear that the legislature of 
Massachusetts had exempted from taxation large amounts of 
personalty, the taxation of which, theretofore, had been founded 
upon the constitutional provision relating to the proportional 
and reasonable taxation of persons and estates. And further- 
more, the legislature had established a new form of excise upon 
a “commodity” not before taxed—the commodity or privilege of 
corporate existence. 

This system of excise taxation continued without material 
change until 1903, applying to constantly increasing numbers of 
corporations engaged in manufacturing and mercantile business 
or carrying on public service functions, such as the business of 
railroads, street railways, gas and electric light companies, trust 
companies, water companies, and insurance companies with capi- 
tal stock. It is evident to any one that no value in any corpora- 
tion could escape taxation, with this law in force. Whatever the 
value given to the shares of stock by patent rights, secret pro- 
cesses, or benefits derived from the tariff, was included and taxed. 
There was no escape for any corporation subject to this law. 

However, there was nothing to prevent a Massachusetts manu- 
facturing or commercial industry from organizing into a cor- 
poration under the laws of some other State. And upon such 
foreign corporations the tax laws rested with a different and fre- 
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quently a less weight. Previous to 1903 Massachusetts had no 
system for the taxation of foreign corporations as such. They 
were all subject to the general property tax. They were all 
taxed by the towns where their property was situated upon their 
real estate, machinery, merchandise and other tangible property. 
They were not taxed upon their moneys and credits on the theory 
that this kind of personal property had no taxable situs in Massa- 
chusetts. The theory of the laws was that such property was 
located, for purposes of taxation, at the legal domicile of its 
owner. Such legal domicile, in the case of a foreign corpora- 
tion, is the parent State. Therefore, the owners of a manufac- 
turing or mercantile industry who were considering the question 
of becoming a corporation had before them this question, among 
others: “How will the tax laws of Massachusetts affect us if 
we become a domestic corporation, and how if we become a 
foreign corporation ?” 

As we already have seen, a domestic corporation would be 
taxed by the town upon the value of its real estate and machinery, 
and by the State upon its corporate excess; and its shares of 
stock would be exempt from taxation in the hands of the indi- 
vidual holder. A foreign corporation would be taxed by the 
town upon the value of its real estate, machinery and merchan- 
dise, by the State upon nothing,’ and its shares of stock would be 
subject to taxation in the hands of the individual, if discovered by 
assessors. If the value of the corporate excess were to exceed the 
value of the merchandise, probably the industry would organize 
as a foreign corporation. In this way the taxes of the corpora- 
tion itself would be less. To be sure, its shares of stock would 
be subject to taxation in the hands of the individual holder resi- 
dent in Massachusetts. But very likely the owners of the busi- 
ness would be willing to run the risk of the discovery of these 
shares. In the case of the public-service business, such as rail- 
roads and electric light and telephone companies, there was not the 


"By Acts of 1903, Chap. 437, Sec. 75, amended by Acts of 1907, Chap. 578, 
every foreign corporation “having a usual place of business” in Massachu- 
setts pays an annual excise of one-fiftieth of one per cent. of the par value 
of its authorized capital stock, such excise not to exceed $2,000 from any 
one corporation. This excise produced in 1909 a revenue of about $250,000. 
Previous to 1903 no general excise tax was paid by foreign corporations. 
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same opportunity for choice. The laws of Massachusetts con- 
trolling these classes of corporations in matters other than taxa- 
tion were such that it was rather for their advantage to be 
incorporated under the laws of this Commonwealth. Then, too, 
the legislature had caused this scheme for the taxation of the cor- 
porate excess to apply to public-service corporations doing busi- 
ness in Massachusetts whether or not they were formed under 
Massachusetts laws. 

During the fifteen or twenty years preceding 1900 there 
was a large increase everywhere in the number of manufac- 
turing and mercantile corporations. Some of the States so 
framed their corporation laws as to invite men and industries 
from outside their borders to incorporate under those laws. 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maine were especially active in thus 
bidding for foreign patronage. The result was that Massachu- 
setts men were organizing as foreign corporations much more 
frequently than as domestic corporations. Taxation was not by 
any means the only feature in the laws which induced this expa- 
triation. The fact was that previous to 1903 the corporation 
laws of the Bay State had not kept pace with the great industrial 
and financial changes of the preceding generation. Accordingly, 
in the summer of 1902 a commission was selected to report to the 
legislature of the following year what changes should be made 
in the laws relating to manufacturing and mercantile corporations. 
Their examination was thorough, their report was exhaustive. 
Their recommendations were in the main adopted.* We are not 
now concerned with any changes made in the corporation laws 
except in matters of taxation. The recommendations of this 
commission as to taxation were two: First, that there should be 
deducted from the value of the corporate franchise, in addition 
to the value of the real estate and machinery of the corporation 
taxed by the town of Massachusetts, the value of any property of 
the corporation situated outside of Massachusetts and subject to 
taxation by the laws of the State where it was situated; and 
second, that there should be a further deduction of the value of 
securities owned by the corporation, which securities, if owned by 
a natural person resident in Massachusetts, would not be subject 


*Acts of 1903, Chap. 437. 
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to taxation. It is evident that these two items of deduction 
served to reduce the value of the corporate excess upon which 
the State levied its excise tax, and thus to reduce the amount of 
the tax. The commission found it was necessary to grant this 
favor in order to induce Massachusetts men to organize their busi- 
ness under Massachusetts laws. Neither one of these recom- 
mendations changed the theory of the law in the slightest. The 
law continued to be an excise upon the commodity of existence 
as a corporation. 

These two changes were adopted by the legislature in 1903. 
The legislature itself added one other modification quite different 
in character and less in accord with the underlying principles of 
excise taxation. The further change made by the legislature was 
the addition to the law of a provision limiting the value upon 
which the Tax Commissioner could assess his tax. The limit was 
fixed at 120 per cent. of the value of the real estate, machinery, 
merchandise, and taxable securities of the corporation, diminished 
by the value of its real estate and machinery in Massachusetts, its 
property subject to taxation outside of Massachusetts, and its 
nontaxable securities. There was no logical reason why such a 
limitation should be made, or why it should be 120 per cent. 
instead of I500r110. But it was argued that the primary factor 
in taxation has always been property, that this law enacted in 
1864 taxed not only such value as was given to the corporation 
by its property, but also the value given to it by the skill and wis- 
dom of its managers, that no individual was ever taxed upon his 
skill and wisdom, that in the industrial conditions now existing 
corporate existence had become a necessity, but that Massachu- 
setts ought not to take advantage of this necessity to the full 
extent. In short, it was set forth that Massachusetts should not 
tax her manufacturing and mercantile corporations upon a valua- 
tion exceeding 120 per cent. of their property, if she expected her 
people to incorporate under her laws. 

This argument appealed to the legislature and the limitation 
was written into the law. Surveying the whole matter from the 
point of view of logic and academic principle, we must regret that 
this limit was ever adopted. The law as before existing was an 
excise upon the whole value of a privilege. With the adoption 
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of this limitation it became an excise upon only a part of the 
value of the privilege. But expediency is a word of heavy weight 
in matters of taxation. Actual possibilities frequently fall short 
of correct principles. The changes made in the law in 1903 have 
caused a large increase in the number of domestic manufacturing 
.and mercantile corporations. In 1902 there were 2,000; now 
there are over 7,000. The amount of revenue collected from 
them has largely increased. In the great majority of cases 
Massachusetts citizens can afford to incorporate under Massa- 
chusetts laws. The State continues to impose the excise upon 
the privilege of corporate existence and to derive public revenues 
from those who have the money with which to make payment. 

Such, in bare outline, is the history, the constitutional founda- 
tion and the statutory form of a law which is the distinctive con- 
tribution of Massachusetts to the subject of taxation. There are 
innumerable details which it has been impossible to mention. 
Many decisions of the Supreme Judicial Court have been handed 
down relating to specific sentences or clauses of the act, or pass- 
ing upon the correctness of the action of the Tax Commissioner 
under its provisions. This law first enacted in 1864, with its 
amendments and additions, stands as probably the most successful 
attempt ever made in this country to levy adequate taxes upon 
those artificial persons, corporations. Laws of others States have 
undertaken to tax the corporations more heavily, but either such 
laws have been declared unconstitutional, or else the corporations 
have all run away from them. The Massachusetts law possesses 
at least five virtues which every tax law ought to have: (1) 
It can be administered with uniformity and exactness. (2) It 
produces a large revenue. (3) Its enforcement costs but little. 
(4) Its evasion is difficult. 5) It has the moral support of the 
people because it is essentially sound in principle. 

In the administration of the law the first and principal duty of 
the Tax Commissioner is to determine the value of the share. 
The shares of most of the public-service corporations and of 
many of the manufacturing and mercantile corporations are 
bought and sold on the exchanges, or in the public auction rooms. 
These sales are reported in the financial columns of the press, and 
are of great assistance to the Tax Commissioner in his determina- 
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tions of value. In the case of much the larger number of manu- 
facturing and mercantile corporations the shares are never pub- 
licly sold. In these cases the value of the corporate franchise 
(i. e., the value of all the shares) is based upon the value of all 
the assets above the debts of the corporation; but in these cases 
the Tax Commissioner takes cognizance also of the earnings, 
dividends and extra-hazardous risks of the business, and of the 
present state of the industry of which a given corporation is an 
individual part. The total revenue produced by this tax in 1gto 
was $8,146,044.69. Of this the public-service corporations con- 
tributed $4,799,310.05, and the manufacturing and mercantile 
corporations $3,346,734.64. About 80 per cent. of this total 
amount was distributed to the towns and 20 per cent. was retained 
by the Commonwealth. This 20 per cent. was collected on 
account of shares owned by nonresidents of Massachusetts. 

By an Act of 1910 the method of distribution of the tax col- 
lected from manufacturing and mercantile corporations was 
changed. Beginning with 1910 the Commonwealth retains the 
tax collected on account of shares owned by nonresidents of 
Massachusetts as heretofore, but the remainder of the tax paid 
by these corporations is distributed to the cities and towns where 
the property of the corporation is located. Thus those munici- 
palities receive the tax which furnish police and fire protection to 
the property and schools for the children of the employees. 
This scheme of distribution would appear more just than the 
former, which was established in the days when most of the stock 
of corporations was owned by the individuals who conducted the 
business and who lived in the place where it was carried on. As 
for the public-service corporations, however, the tax is still dis- 
tributed on the basis of the residence of the shareholders. 

A few illustrations of the actual working of this franchise tax 
law may make clearer its intent. A railroad has outstanding, on 
April 1, 200,000 shares of stock, which upon that day sell in open 
market at $220. The value of the corporate franchise is thus 


200,000 X $220, or $44,000,000. 


The total mileage of the railroad is 200: of this 150 miles are in 
Massachusetts. Accordingly, the value of the corporate fran- 
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chise in Massachusetts® is three-fourths of $44,000,000, or 
$33,000,000. The cities and towns report valuations in the 
aggregate of $18,360,000 upon the real estate and machinery!® 
of the corporation. This is deducted from $33,000,000 and 
there remains $14,640,000 as the value of the corporate excess 
upon which the Tax Commissioner assesses the tax at the rate 
(1910) of $17.60 per thousand. The tax is $257,664. 

A telephone company, chartered perhaps in another State, has 
outstanding 731,000 shares of stock, selling in open market at 
$140. The value of the corporate franchise is thus 


731,000 X $140, or $102,340,000. 


The total number of telephones owned or controlled by the com- 
pany is 4,200,000: of these 3,600,000 are outside of Massachu- 
setts and 600,000 inside the State. The value of the corporate 
franchise in Massachusetts'! is therefore one-seventh of $102,- 
340,000, or $14,620,000. Cities and towns assess taxes upon 
real estate and machinery’? having an aggregate valuation of 
$3,700,000. The value of the corporate excess is, therefore, 
$10,920,000, yielding a tax of $192,192. 

A trust company has outstanding 20,000 shares, selling in open 
market at $306. The value of its corporate franchise is there- 


fore 
20,000 & $306, or $6,120,000. 


It owns a bank building assessed at $340,000 and holds Massa- 
chusetts real estate mortgages ?* in the amount of $3,400,000. 


* Acts of 1909, Chap. 490, Part III, Sec. 41. 

*4 Metcalf, page 564, holds that railroad corporations are not subject to 
local taxation upon the land included in the right-of-way, nor on buildings 
or machinery located thereon. Land, buildings and machinery taxed to the 
railroad are therefore entirely outside the right-of-way. 

™ Acts of 1909, Chap. 490, Part III, Sec. 41. 

* Machinery includes “underground conduits, wires and pipes laid in pub- 
lic streets, and poles, underground conduits and pipes, together with the 
wires thereon or therein, laid in or erected upon private property, or in a 
railroad location by any corporation except street railway companies... ” 
Acts of 1909, Chap. 439. 

“137 Mass., page 80, holds that in the assessment of the corporate fran- 
chise tax mortgages upon Massachusetts real estate should be treated as real 
estate for the purposes of deduction. 
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The total deduction to be made is thus $3,740,000; the value of 
the corporate excess is $2,380,000; the tax is $41,888. 

A street railway company has outstanding 10,756 shares of 
stock. They sell in open market at $165. The value of the cor- 
porate franchise is thus 

10,756 X $165, or $1,774,740. 
The cities and towns tax upon a valuation of $587,180; the 
value of the corporate excess is therefore $1,187,560; the tax is 
$20,901.05. 

An insurance company, if organized under Massachusetts laws 
with capital stock, is taxed in the same way, except that the 
deductions made by the Tax Commissioner from the value of 
the corporate franchise are somewhat more extensive in char- 
acter. The law governing these deductions (Acts of 1909, Chap. 
267) provides that the Commissioner shall deduct, 


In case of a stock insurance company the value as found by the tax com- 
missioner of its real estate subject to local taxation wherever situated, and 
of securities which, if owned by a natural person resident in this common- 
wealth, would not be liable to taxation; also the value as found by the tax 
commissioner of its personal property situated in another state or country 
and subject to taxation therein. 

All of these taxes, except that assessed upon the street railway 
company, are distributed upon the basis of the residence of the 
shareholders: the Commonwealth retains for her own use the 
amount of tax received on account of shares owned by nonresi- 
dents of the State, and distributes the remainder to the cities and 
towns where the shareholders reside, in proportion to the number 
of shares owned by the residents of such towns respectively. In 
the case of the street railway tax the Commonwealth retains such 
part of the tax as is proportional to the track mileage in State 
parks and reservations, and distributes the remainder to the cities 
and towns in which the street railway has tracks in the public 
streets, in proportion to such trackage in each municipality. 

An analysis of the taxation of a manufacturing or mercantile 
corporation is much more intricate, and frequently the law 
applies with surprising results. Let us assume that three 
different corporations, each with a capital stock of $500,000, pre- 
sent to the Tax Commissioner tax returns as follows: 
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CORPORATION ‘‘ A.” 


Assets Liabilities 
ee ar ee eee $260,000 Capital Stock............. $500,000 
Aree eee ree 210,000 Notes Payable............ 120,000 
ee ee eer 300,000 Accounts Payable......... 145,000 
Accounts Receivable...... 175,000 Profit and Loss........... 230,000 
CO. iandads ckedawnskees 50,000 
OD a akcnwtmionrices $995,000 Mc Rae ieth peated $995,000 


All of this property is in Massachusetts. 


CORPORATION ‘‘ B.” 


Assets Liabilities 

eS ae ee $ 45,000 Capital Stock............. $500,000 
MACMRIEE . 6 6.66.0 s00060000 30,000 Notes Payable............ 10,000 
Mercham@iee..<.+.s..csces, 125,000 Accounts Payable......... 100,000 
Accounts Receivable...... 400,000 Profit and Loss ........... 230,000 
Re ae 50,000 
Patent Rights............. 75,000 
Bonds of Mass. .......... 75,000 
Stock of Penn. R. R...... 40,000 

ME cbmc mees. waree $840,000 Wes icenisiacen $840,000 


All of this property is in Massachusetts. The bonds of Massa- 
chusetts are tax-exempt if owned by a natural person resident in 
Massachusetts; the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s stock is 
taxable if so owned. 


CORPORATION ‘‘C,” 


Assets Liabilities 
al DOOR. ik dca seend ins $200,000 Capital Stock............. $500,000 
PI ys dxccetdsecdesss 200,000 Notes Payable............ 70,000 
MEOUCRRREIND. Sic cccccccess 300,000 Accounts Payable......... 200,000 
Accounts Receivable...... 250,000 Profit and Loss........... 230,000 
Ry ere 50,000 
WN iekdtd siya seed $1,000,000 WE biscasséveesaae $1,000,000 


The business of this corporation is carried on in Chicago: all 
of its property as here listed is by the laws of Illinois subject to 
taxation. _ 

In each of these three cases the book value of the entire capital 
stock is $730,000 and of each share thereof (5000 shares of a 
par value in each case of $100) $146. For the sake of simplicity 
in our analysis let us assume that in each case the Tax Commis- 
sioner assesses the shares at $160 each. He adopts this valuation 
because each corporation is successful, pays good dividends each 
year and is carrying on a business which throughout the country 
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is thriving ; the stock of all three corporations is closely held and 
is not sold publicly. The tax in each case is computed as follows: 


CoRPORATION ‘‘ A.” 





CORD GHONNG GA SOD Sickkiiciciviscuds $800,000.00 value of corporate franchise 
Deduct - 
Real Estate and Machinery taxed by 
COG OE BNR a ko kc icc ccctvccics 470,000.00 
Balance—‘‘ Corporate Excess ”. $330,000.00 
ee I sn ccesenaensnae 17.60 
GS cde ge eneEe ibaa Daas $5,808.00 


CORPORATION ‘‘ B.” 


CO SOO OE OOD Bis occ céxecsves $800,000.00 value of corporate franchise 
Deduct : 
Real Estate and Machinery taxed by 
EP er rrer es Te 75,000.00 
pT PE ree 75,000.00 





Balance—‘‘ Corporate Excess”. . $650,000.00 


But the law provides, in the case of a manufacturing or mer- 
cantile corporation, that the maximum value upon which this 
franchise tax may be predicated is 120 per cent. of the value of the 
real estate, machinery, merchandise and taxable securities of the 
corporation, diminished by the value of the real estate and 
machinery locally taxed in Massachusetts, the value of the 
property outside of Massachusetts and subject to taxation where 
located and of the value of the tax-exempt securities. Accord- 
ingly the tax is computed as follows: 





EE RE EEE EE Ce ETRE OE Te a Pe On ee $ 45,000.00 
EE bahdh tne ckkheebneedhdke 4 boaMetewerceteseebueereen 30,000.00 
SEE ee a ene cee ner nee ee ae er rey ee 125,000.00 
IIR 3.5 veng  dksvlsetewnseddeuciwcseentoas errs 40,000.00 
CO ee eet ae ee ey eee eee ee $240,000.00 
PS 5.6 6 oo cccsbecinadccesca cedcdece rw 48,000,00 
ey ROR, oc nd nner dees dthyne eee sennsenaowas $288,000.00 
Deduct : 
DL tcc cnnstcidebanehees taeteddass ine $45,000.00 
CE nc ccadsacatkeehistidegkdaksesscannees 30,000.00 
IE GIs a «6-60.06 deme5ed505s000ses0 75,000.00 150,000.00 
Balance—‘‘ Corporate Excess” ........... $138,000.00 
I paxriwhe honed geadenkeen<s 17.60 


BO. 5 cin. ou Wald NSS Damneeeedeeneenches $2,428.80 
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CORPORATION ‘‘C,” 
5,000 shares at 160 =.............. $800,000.00 value of corporate franchise 


Deduct - 
Value of property outside of Mass. 
and subject to taxation where sit- 
eS aa AES err j aplacs bed $1,000,000.00 


OD ci ss vawdans (it shwaamics oO 


For a case like this the law provides a minimum tax of one- 
tenth of one per cent. of the Commissioner’s valuation of the 
stock, and by this computation the corporation pays to the Com- 
monwealth one-tenth of one per cent. of $800,000, or $800. 

These illustrations show that the computation of the tax is 
comparatively simple in the case of the public-service corpora- 
tions, when once the value of the share has been established, and 
that the tax of the manufacturing or mercantile company may 
figure out to any one of several results. The practice of the Tax 
Commissioner in his treatment of questions and distinctions aris- 
ing in connection with this tax is well established. Rulings of 
the Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, and very many deci- 
sions of the Supreme Judicial Court, have made a body of law 
and of interpretation which secures uniformity as far as possible 
under the terms of the statute. The taxation provisions of the 
Massachusetts law do not induce outside interests to incorporate 
in Massachusetts, but in general Massachusetts concerns can 
incorporate under the laws of their own State without undue fear 
as to the amount of their contribution to the public revenues. 


CHARLES A. ANDREWS. 


Deputy Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts. 
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IV. 


T is an interesting fact that the Department of Agriculture, 
now a well-recognized branch of the Federal Government, 
had its birth in a legislative clause directing the Patent Office to 
collect seeds and statistics. This was in 1839; and from that 
year to 1862, with but few exceptions, the Patent Office was 
directed annually by law to expend specified sums in the collec- 
tion and tabulation of agricultural statistics. These statistics 
appeared in the regular reports of the Commissioner of Patents. 
The United States Patent Office was founded in 1836. On 
March 3, 1839, Congress provided** “that a sum of money not 
exceeding one thousand dollars be, and the same is_ hereby 
appropriated, out of the patent fund, to be expended in the collec- 
tion of agricultural statistics, and for other agricultural 
purposes.” 

Agricultural statistics are mentioned first in the foregoing sec- 
tion, and other agricultural purposes second. It is correct to say, 

Note. To obviate the possibility of misunderstanding, the writer wishes 
to make more explicit a statement which appeared in the first installment of 
this paper (YALE Review, November, 1910). 

The final paragraph on page 307 limited the work of the State Department 
Bureau of Statistics. after 1880, to the preparation of monthly consular 
reports. As a matter of fact, that bureau continued to issue its quarterly 
statements of exports declared before American consuls abroad, as well as 
the regular annual volumes on Commercial Relations. These publications 
were issued by the Department of State up to the organization of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce and Labor. 
*2sth Cong., 3d Sess., Chap. 88. 
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then, that the Department of Agriculture grew out of a provision 
for statistical work in the Patent Office. 

In 1840 and 1841 no record appears of an appropriation 
for agricultural statistics; but beginning with 1842 growing 
amounts were provided—first a thousand dollars a year, then 
increasing amounts up to one hundred and five thousand. The 
enlarging importance and scope of the agricultural statistics col- 
lected by the Patent Office are clearly indicated by the foregoing 
figures. 

The Commissioner of Patents, in his annual report to Con- 
gress for 1841,7* naively remarked that he hoped these agricul- 
tural statistics would guard against monopoly or an exorbitant 
price. 

The collection of statistics of agriculture remained a part of 
the work of the Patent Office, even after it was covered into the 
Interior Department in 1849, until the establishment in 1862 of 
the Department of Agriculture. Section three of the establish- 
ing act” directed the Commissioner of Agriculture to “acquire 
and preserve in his Department all information concerning 
agriculture which he can obtain .... by the collection of 
statistics, and by any other appropriate means within his power.” 

From that day to this the statistical section of the Department 
of Agriculture has been provided for by congressional action, the 
appropriation for collecting agricultural statistics being separated 
from appropriations for other agricultural purposes after 1865. 
A brief glance at an early report of the Statistician indicates the 
nature of his work at that time. It occupied forty-five pages in 
the annual report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1865, 
and covered, among other things, the subjects of crops, farm 
stock, wages of farm labor, and, to a limited degree, agricultural 
exports and imports. 

In 1876 there is a foretaste of the establishment of the Forest 
Service, now a regular division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in an act?® appropriating two thousand dollars for the 
prosecution of “investigations and inquiries, with the view of 


* Pp. 4-5. 
* 37th Cong., 2d Sess., Chap. 72. 
* 44th Cong., 1st Sess., Chap. 287. 
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ascertaining the annual amount of consumption, importation, 
and exportation of timber and other forest-products, the probable 
supply for future needs,” etc. This work grew within a decade 
into a Division of Forestry, whose bulletins, first issued in 1887, 
have been largely of a technical rather than statistical nature. 
Annual figures of lumber production are now prepared by the 
Forester, in cooperation with the Census Bureau. 

Our Forest Service, then, as well as the Agricultural Depart- 
ment itself, grew out of the work of collecting statistics, in one 
case general statistics of agriculture and in the other statistics of 
timber and forest products. 

In 1903 the statistical division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was formally christened the Bureau of Statistics. To-day, 
with divisions of Domestic Crop Reports, Production and Distri- 
bution, and a miscellaneous division devoted to editorial work, the 
agricultural Bureau of Statistics publishes periodical estimates 
of crop acreages, crops, crop prices and values, and statistics of 
dairy and meat products, farm animals and agricultural imports 
and exports. These statistics are secured through its own agents, 
and by a system of cooperation with foreign governments*’ and 
with farm institutes, granges, boards of trade and individual 
farmers. 

The statistical work of the Department of Agriculture has 
been severely criticised in recent years on the ground that it con- 
sists merely in estimates, and that the estimates are of no greater 
value than if prepared and issued by private individuals. Espec- 
ially severe criticism has been made of the cotton estimates of 
the bureau.** After each census year, the crop figures of the 
agricultural Bureau of Statistics are revised to agree with those 
of the Census Bureau. It is the opinion of the writer that there 


* The United States Government is by treaty a supporting subscriber to 
the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, organized in 1905, which 
publishes international crop reports each month. These reports are based on 
official figures furnished by the supporting governments of the institute. For 
a description of the work of the Institute, see C. C. Clark, “International 
Crop Reporting Service,” Publications American Statistical Association, Sep- 
tember, 1910. 

* See among others Professor H. Parker Willis’s article, “Cotton and Crop 
Reporting,” Jni. of Pol. Econ., xiii, 1905, pp. 506-535. 
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is a distinct field of agricultural statistics in which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may well work, and that the term “Bureau 
of Estimates,’ sometimes scornfully applied to the Bureau of 
Statistics of that Department, does not per se carry criticism, 
inasmuch as crop reporting is necessarily a matter of skilled 
estimating.”® 


V. 


As the ten years beginning 1870 represented a decade of great 
activity in American railway building, it is natural to find the 
Federal Government entering for the first time, during that 
decade, the field of railway statistics. The Division of Internal 
Commerce of the Bureau of Statistics in its first report, issued 
June 30, 1876, described the principal trunk railroads of the 
country and discussed various transportation questions. The 
statistics involved in these discussions were for the most part 
woven into the text of the report, and were accompanied by maps 
of a number of transportation systems. In 1878 there was 
created by law the office of Auditor of Railroad Accounts in the 
Interior Department. The duties of the Auditor were to pre- 
scribe a system of reports from such railways as had been granted 
aid of any kind by the United States Government. These rail- 
ways were ordered to report to him periodically and to submit 
books, agreements, and other documents whenever so directed. 

In 1882 the title of the Auditor was changed to Commissioner 
of Railroads, but his duties and reports remained much the same 
as before until 1887, when the act to regulate commerce and to 
establish an Interstate Commerce Commission*® was passed. The 
important paragraph of that act, so far as the collection of statis- 
tics is concerned, was the twentieth section, which authorized the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to require annual reports from 
all common carriers subject to the provisions of the act, 1.e., those 
engaged in interstate commerce. 


* The crop estimates of the Department are based on the reports of a large 
force of agents and correspondents—approximately 130,000 in 1910. See 
annual report of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics for 1910. 

” 4oth Cong., 2d Sess., Chap. 104. 
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Under this twentieth section, which was considerably broad- 
ened in scope in 1906, the Interstate Commerce Commission has, 
each year since its inception, published a report on Statistics of 
Railways, now a bulky volume of several hundred pages. This 
report presents the statistics of all the railways in the country 
subject to the act, and is prepared by the Bureau of Statistics 
and Accounts of the commission. 

The general tables of the report present physical, financial, and 
operating statistics of railways under six main heads, as follows: 
mileage and intercorporate relationships, capitalization, earnings 
and income, general expenditures, charges against income, general 
balance sheet. In addition, there are included tabular statements 
of railway employees and wages, railway accidents, passengers 
and passenger mileage, freight and freight mileage, commodity 
movements, equipment, and taxes.*? 

By an act approved March 3, I9o1, railways were directed 
to report each month to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
accidents occurring on their lines. This is in addition to the 
statement of accidents made by each railway in its annual report 
to the commission. All accidents reported under the act of 
1901 are tabulated by a special Accident Division, and the 
results published by the commission in quarterly bulletins. These 
bulletins serve as a check on the accident figures compiled by the 
railways themselves and reported annually to the commission. 


VI. 


Before entering on a discussion of statistical concentration, it 
may be instructive to glance for a moment at certain striking 
parallels between the growth of governmental agencies of 
statistical work and the growth of biological agencies or func- 
tions. In biological development, the tendency of a function at 
its first appearance is to find exercise through the agency of some 
preéxisting organ, even though the character of such organ may 
actually be quite different from that of the incipient function. 


"For a compact review and criticism of the statistics published by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, see Lewis H. Haney, “Railway Statistics,” 
Publications American Statistical Association, September, 1910. 
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With progressive development of the latter, however, a distinct 
and independent organ is evolved, specializing in the field of the 
work proper to the new function. Exemplification of the same 
tendency in government statistical work is shown in the begin- 
ning of the Department of Agriculture and its statistical activities 
under the Patent Office, because of the duty imposed upon the 
latter to be the Government’s organ of the promotion of science 
and the useful arts; in the original assignment of the Bureau of 
Statistics to the Treasury Department, because of the close rela- 
tion between revenue coliection and business interests; in the 
beginning of the collection of weather statistics under the War 
Department, because that Department possessed at the time the 
only Federal agency equipped with machinery for the instant 
transmission of intelligence, namely, the Signal Service; and in 
the centering of the astronomical work of the Government in the 
Navy Department, because of the necessity felt by that Depart- 
ment of preparing a nautical calendar. As the statistical work 
thus originated has developed, there have grown up specialized 
bureaus to carry it on. The coordination and concentration of 
these bureaus is the final step in the evolutionary process. 

The most recent phase of the history of Federal statistics, 
then, is that in which the transfer of statistical bureaus to one 
general department has been inaugurated. At the opening of 
the twentieth century there existed a number of statistical bureaus 
scattered through the government departments, doing work 
along similar lines in some respects, yet separated from each 
other by departmental barriers. Some of the anomalies pre- 
sented by this distribution of statistical bureaus seem to have 
impressed Congress in the early years of the present decade; 
for when a bill to establish a Department of Commerce was 
introduced into the Senate in 1901, it was so amended during 
its progress through the two houses as to endow the Department 
finally brought into being in 1903 with large power to gather 
unto itself the statistical activities of the United States Govern- 
ment. Not only were the important statistical bureaus trans- 
ferred to the new Department, but the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor was authorized in Section 4 “to rearrange the statisti- 
cal work of the bureaus and offices confided to said Department, 
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and to consolidate any of the statistical bureaus and offices 
transferred to said Department.”** 

Section 12 went even a step further, and authorized the Presi- 
dent “by order of writing, to transfer at any time the whole or 
any part of any office, bureau, division or other branch of the 
public service engaged in statistical or scientific work, from 
the Department of State, the Department of the Treasury, the 
Department of War, the Department of Justice, the Post-Office 
Department, the Department of the Navy, or the Department of 
the Interior, to the Department of Commerce and Labor.” The 
Department of Agriculture is significantly omitted. Practically, 
only a few bureaus—not over half a dozen—could ever be 
affected by this provision; as a matter of fact, the authority thus 
conferred upon the President has never been exercised in the 
faintest degree. 

Not only was the idea involved in the sections just quoted a 
new one, introduced into the bill during the lengthy debates that 
preceded its passage, but it does not seem to have been in the 
President’s mind when he recommended the establishment of a 
Department of Commerce in his annual messages to Congress in 
1901 and 1902. The creation of an executive Department of 
Industry, or Commerce, had been a subject of petition and discus- 
sion for forty years,** but this idea of the concentration of 
statistical work as one of its functions appears to have been new. 

The act establishing a Department of Commerce and Labor 
was approved February 14, 1903, and took effect at once. 

To the new Department there were transferred the following 
bureaus: 


From the Treasury Department—Bureau of Statistics, Bureau 
of Immigration, Steamboat-Inspection Service, Lighthouse 
Board, Bureau of Navigation, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
National Bureau of Standards. 


“This section was introduced into the bill as an amendment by Senator 
Quarles of Wisconsin, in the Senate, on January 22, 1902, and by Mr. Mann 
of Illinois, in the House, on January 17, 1903. 

* See Organization and Law of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, G. P. O., 1904, pp. 11-21. 
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From the Department of the Interior—Census Office, Fish 
Commission. 

From the Department of State—Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, to be consolidated with the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Department of Labor, an independent bureau. 

There were also created de novo in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor a Bureau of Manufactures and a Bureau of 
Corporations, neither of which had administrative functions. 
These bureaus, as well as others listed above, were to be infor- 
mation collecting agencies along definite lines indicated by law. 

Hardly had the new Department been organized in 1903, when 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor appointed a commission 
to consider the question of possible reorganization of the statisti- 
cal work of the Department. This action was taken under the 
fourth section of the establishing act, already described. The 
commission, through a subcommittee, recommended the consoli- 
dation of the Bureau of Statistics with the newly-created Bureau 
of Manufactures, under the title “Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce.” They further recommended the breaking up of the 
proposed bureau into three divisions—one a Division of Trade 
Statistics, which would compile export and import statistics, one 
a Division of Foreign Commerce, which would publish consular 
reports and other information regarding foreign commerce and 
the extension of foreign markets, and one a Division of Publicity 
and Information, which would cover much the same field as that 
allotted to the Bureau of Manufactures, i.e., the promotion of 
American manufacturing interests by study of home and foreign 
markets and by the publication of information regarding them. 

The recommendations of the committee were not carried out, 
and on September 20, 1907, a second committee on statistical 
reorganization was appointed by the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. This committee held several hearings, at which a num- 
ber of statisticians, within the government service and without, 
were asked to testify. The committee’s report,** submitted in 
the spring of 1908, made recommendations as follows: 


“Report of Committee on Statistical Reorganization, Washington, G. P. O., 
1908, pp. 242. 
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1. That the Bureau of Statistics be not consolidated with and 
made a part of the Bureau of the Census. This had been one 
of the problems given the committee to solve. 

2. That the Bureau of Manufactures and the Bureau of 
Statistics be consolidated into one bureau; and that the bureau 
thus formed be called the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. This recommendation is in effect the same as that of the 
earlier committee. 

3. That the Division of Domestic Commerce of the new 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce be enlarged and 
strengthened, and that Congress be asked to appropriate a sum 
sufficient to insure the collection, the preservation, and the publi- 
cation of more complete and adequate statistics of internal 
commerce. 

4. That there be created within the new Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce a separate Division of Tariffs. 

5. That an interdepartmental statistical committee be formed 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
said committee to be created by executive order and to consist of 
a representative from each of the executive departments and 
independent government establishments. 

The positive recommendations of this committee regarding 
reorganization have so far been as little regarded as the recom- 
mendations of the earlier committee. The suggestion that an 
interdepartmental statistical committee be appointed received 
more favorable attention, and such a committee was appointed by 
the President in the fall of 1908. To date, however, no report 
submitted by it has been made public. 

Thus the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, in whose hands 
was placed considerable power to consolidate the statistical 
bureaus brought together in his Department, has not as yet exer- 
cised that power in any degree. Two committees, after careful 
study, have recommended definite points of consolidation, but no 
final action has yet been taken. The movement toward statistical 
concentration, which made a long stride forward with the 
organization of the Department of Commerce and Labor, has 
since that date been at a standstill. A number of reasons may 
be assigned for this check to the movement. One is found in the 
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quick succession of Secretaries who have occupied the headship 
of the Department since its establishment. There have been 
four in the seven years of the Department’s existence, but one of 
whom has served over two years. It is not hard to see why each 
Secretary, during his short term of office, has been reluctant to 
overturn the precedents of even his young Department; for it 
has been always easier, departing, to leave the question of 
reorganization to the incoming Secretary, than to face the 
problem and settle it once and for all. Another potent reason 
has been the strong element of personal equation involved. The 
hearings held by the second committee on reorganization in 1907 
developed considerable feeling on the part of the chiefs whose 
positions seemed to be threatened by proposed or suggested 
changes. It would have been a determined Secretary indeed 
who would abolish offices and oust entrenched officials under such 
conditions. All of them have thus far found it easier to “stand 
pat.” 

It is only fair to say, moreover, that the question of consol- 
idating the Bureau of Manufactures with the Bureau of Statistics 
was taken up by Secretary Nagel soon after accepting the 
portfolio of Commerce and Labor. He at once encountered 
the snag of adverse judicial opinion. In successive decisions 
by the Comptroller of the Treasury and the Attorney- 
General, it was held that Section 4 of the establishing act of 
1903, which gave the Secretary of Commerce and Labor author- 
ity to consolidate any of the statistical bureaus transferred to the 
Department, does not apply to the Bureau of Manufactures, 
which was created by the act, and not transferred from some 
other Department. Secretary Nagel in his first annual report 
recommended that Congress definitely authorize the consolida- 
tion. He said: “It would serve to concentrate work; it would 
dispense with some duplication, and it would result in general 
economy.”*5 This recommendation was approved by President 
Taft and transmitted to Congress in his message of 1909. 

Finally, the whole question of the statistical organization of the 
Government has been involved in the recent proposed changes 
within the Department of Commerce and Labor—the to-be or 


“Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 1909, p. 33. 
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not-to-be of a central statistical bureau that should eventually 
take over all the statistical work of the Federal Government. 
The specter of such a possibility stalked through the hearings of 
1907, and has clearly had a restraining hand on successive Secre- 
taries who have considered the problem of statistical concentra- 
tion. It is perhaps hardly strange, therefore, that the tide of 
concentration, for the time being at least, has been checked. 


VIL. 


To grumble is one of the inalienable rights of a free people; 
and the American people have exercised their right to the full. 
To grumble over government statistics has been a favorite 
occupation since the First Census, and one indulged in by all 
classes of people. The particular grounds of complaint have 
been many. Gross errors, delays in preparation and publication, 
duplication, unintelligibleness of form, partial or one-sided treat- 
ment—these have been the most frequent indictments. 

The earlier complaints were largely directed against error. 
We are told** that the methods and results of the First Census 
were viewed by the people with great suspicion—so much so that 
Secretary Jefferson, in sending out copies of the small census 
volume of 1790, felt obliged to explain the omissions and defici- 
encies of the work. Especially severe was popular criticism of 
the work of the census in 1840, a number of memorials being 
presented to Congress on the subject. One of these was sub- 
mitted by the American Statistical Association in 1843,°7 in 
which detailed criticisms were made of the statistics regarding 
education, occupations, and the abnormal or defective classes. 
These criticisms were given careful legislative consideration, and 
resulted in much improved legislation for the census of 1850. 

The published figures of the Census Bureau have rarely been 
free from attack on grounds of unreliability and inaccuracy. 
Among recent censuses, that of 1890 was subjected to consider- 
able criticism. The American Economic Association in 1899 

“Edward C. Lunt: History of the U. S. Census, Publications Am. Stat. 


Association, 1888; Wright and Hunt, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
* House Report No. 580, 28th Cong., 1st Sess. 
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devoted a volume of 500 pages to critical essays on American 
census methods. These essays naturally related themselves in 
especial to the preceding census of 1890, as well as to the forth- 
coming census of 1900.** 

The sources of all data should be carefully watched, and 
especially unofficial sources, for the unreliability of one item 
throws a shadow on all the items. Even to-day government 
documents sometimes include statistics the sources of which are 
not above suspicion. The text of every statistical report should 
contain an analysis of the errors or doubtful data that may have 
crept into the work. 

Again, criticism has often been made, and justly, of dis- 
crepancies arising in statistical publications of the government— 
particularly discrepancies between the reports of different 
bureaus. There should be uniformity, not only of material, but 
also of terms, methods, classifications, weights and measures. 
Finally, the work of State and Federal statistical bureaus should 
be brought into greater uniformity. The first step, of course, is 
to induce State officials to bring their work into closer harmony 
with Federal returns. The work of the Bureau of Labor and 
the Census Bureau in securing the codperation of State bureaus 
of labor statistics and other State agencies may be commended 
in this respect. 

The timeliness of government reports has always been a 
favorite question for discussion. Hardly a census has completed 
its work within the time first prescribed by law, and the published 
results have drawn sharp attacks of censure for tardiness of 
appearance. The first two censuses were allowed nine months 
by law for the actual work of enumeration. In 1810 the time 
was cut to five months, and later extended to ten. In 1840 the 
first limit was ten months, which was raised to twelve and finally 
to nineteen. The law of 1850 lowered the time allowed to five 
months, but the allowance was not adhered to. In 1880 the limit 
was cut to fourteen days for cities and twenty-four for country 
districts. Since 1880 the allowance has ranged between fifteen 

* Publications of the American Economic Association, March, 1899, pp. 
516. In this connection, see also H. L. Bliss, “Our Misleading Census Sta- 
tistics,” American Journal of Politics, 1804, v. pp. 417-428. This article 
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and thirty days. The material has not only been delayed in col- 
lection, but also in tabulation and issue. The report of the First 
Census, fifty-six pages in length, was nearly fifteen months in 
preparation. The final volume of the census of 1850—the report 
on manufactures—did not appear until 1859. A number of the 
volumes of the census of 1860 were six years in preparation. 
The census of 1870 was completed within three years, but that 
of 1880 occupied nearly five. The last volume of the 1890 cen- 
sus appeared in 1897. These facts do not constitute so much a 
criticism of the Census Bureau itself as of the governmental 
system that allowed the loose ends of census work to trail from 
decade to decade. Conditions in this respect have improved con- 
siderably since the establishment of the permanent bureau. 

The Census Bureau, however, has been by no means the sole 
offender against punctuality and timeliness. Hardly a govern- 
ment office is free from the taint of delay in publication. The 
commission of 1877 on the Bureau of Statistics pointed out*® that 
the report of that bureau for 1876 had been delayed nearly a year 
after the close of the period for which it was made. The com- 
mission regarded six months as ample time for the preparation 
and issue of the report. 

Current criticism has directed itself in particular against the 
Bureau of Statistics for delays in issuing its Monthy Summary 
of Commerce and Finance. The advance sheets, giving import 
and export figures according to a so-called “short schedule,” are 
sent out from twenty-three to twenty-five days after the close of 
the month covered by the figures. The time required to prepare 
these sheets is two weeks longer than that required to pre- 
pare the report of the United Kingdom. It has_ been 
pointed out by the bureau, however, that the figures for the 
United Kingdom are collected from a compact region consider- 
ably less in area than the United States. Summaries of 
important districts, such as New York, sometimes do not reach 
the bureau until the twentieth of the month of issue, leaving but 
four or five days in which to collate and publish the figures. The 
writer feels that this criticism of the bureau has not always been 
well founded. It is a fair question, in fact, whether all oppor- 


* Report of the Commission, p. 53. 
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tunity for criticism of the Bureau of Statistics would not vanish 
if the statistical bureau force of the New York Custom House 
could be strengthened in numbers, or if a more radical step were 
taken and the work of collecting commercial statistics were cen- 
tralized at Washington. This system prevails in practially all 
the important European countries and in Canada, and has some- 
times been recommended for the United States. 

Severe criticism has been leveled against the Geological Survey 
on the score of delay in issuing figures of mineral production. 
Coal mining statistics are sometimes held back from one or (at 
the time of the Decennial Census) even two years after the 
season to which the figures apply. 

Again, the annual statistical report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has for some years taken over a year to prepare and 
publish ; and this although all railways are yequired by law, under 
severe penalty, to submit their reports within three months after 
the close of the fiscal year. It certainly seems that the report 
for 1909 should be in the hands of the public before the report 
for 1910 is due from the railways. The report covering the 
fiscal year 1908 was dated September 15, 1909, or fourteen 
and one-half months after the close of the year to which it related. 
Although dated September 15, the report did not actually come 
from the press for several months afterward. This condition is 
only partially alleviated by the fact that the text of the report is 
issued several months in advance of the final volume. The report 
for 1909, although dated July 1, 1910, was not ready for distri- 
bution till six months later. 

The topic of timeliness deserves the careful attention of every 
government statistician in charge of publication work. The 
right of the American people to quick, as well as efficient, service 
from their paid employees is unquestioned; but if more bureau 
chiefs recognized the right and organized their forces accord- 
ingly, the many delays now encountered could be eliminated, and 
that without increase of appropriation or of force. The close 
causal relationship between timeliness and serviceability, as 
regards government publications, can hardly be overemphasized. 
If delay in covering a given field is unavoidable, material might 
easily be prepared in leaflet form while still current, one leaflet 
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to each subject, and distributed to the press. The larger book 
forms could follow later and be valuable for reference. This js 
the method largely followed by the Census Bureau at the present 
time. Or separate articles, such as now appear in the Yearbook 
of the Department of Agriculture, might be released originally as 
monographs, instead of being delayed and finally buried in a 
large volume. 

The best example of timely information furnished by the 
Government to the general public is the daily bulletin issued by 
the Weather Bureau. Dependent on observations taken each 
morning at eight o’clock (Washington time), the bulletins are 
issued from distributing points throughout the country between 
eleven and twelve. In other words, the public is required to wait 
not longer than four hours for its weather information. Next 
to the weather bulletins, in point of timeliness, are the cotton 
ginning reports of the Census Bureau, the crop reporting bulle- 
tins of the Department of Agriculture, and the monthly sum- 
maries of the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Federal Government has frequently been criticised for 
duplication of statistical work, especially since the multiplication 
of statistical bureaus in recent years. A duplication of statistical 
work exists where one bureau enters the field occupied by another 
bureau and secures the same (or nearly the same) material by 
different processes. It was of such duplication as this that a 
witness before the Statistical Reorganization Committee of 1907 
was thinking when he laid down the following Eleventh Com- 
mandment for government officials: ““Thou shalt not duplicate, 
neither shalt thou publish from two branches of the Government 
conflicting statistics covering the same products; neither shall 
two Bureaus send out statistics on the same questions to the 
producers of the country.” 

Several instances of duplication were pointed out as early as 
1877 by the commission that investigated the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in that year. More recently, also, there have been discovered 
cases of duplication of statistical work. A number of these have 
been done away with since the creation of the permanent Census 
Bureau, as a result of the codperation of that bureau with other 
statistical bureaus. The Bureau of Manufactures was severely 
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attacked, both in 1903 and 1907, as encroaching on the functions 
of bureaus already in existence at the time of its establishment. 
It was because of this that the consolidation of that bureau with 
the Bureau of Statistics was recommended. The consolidation 
is still under consideration; but the bureau has avoided criticism 
by largely staying out of the field that it was intended under the 
law to occupy. ‘ 

A great deal was said before the Reorganization Committee of 
1907 regarding the duplication of statistical work on the part of 
government bureaus in Washington. It was for the purpose of 
studying such duplication and making recommendations for its 
removal that the committee suggested the appointment of an 
interdepartmental statistical committee. 

A careful search of the statistical publications of the Federal 
Government fails to reveal more than a half dozen cases of 
serious current duplication. There is sometimes a lack of 
coordination, leading to confusing results, but the instances of 
actually conflicting or duplicating statistics are very few. 
Hardly one of the instances found but can be eliminated by con- 
ference between the chiefs of the respective bureaus involved— 
out of court, as it were, and without the intervention of new or 
amended legislation. 

Another criticism often made of government statistical work 
is that directed against it on the ground of faulty or insufficient 
interpretation. Here there are two schools of critics; one 
asserting that the Government should not attempt to interpret its 
figures at all, the other that it does not interpret them enough. 
The writer believes in a safe middle ground; for while bias 1s 
possible in the interpretation of figures, it is possible to present 
the figures themselves in so distorted or confused a way as at the 
same time to repel a student by masses of undigested statis- 
tics, and prevent him through lack of time and funds from 
properly interpreting the data for himself. For lack of proper 
interpretation, and because results are difficult to find and con- 
strue, much valuable material is to-day entombed. To be most 
fully effective, interpretative text summaries can be written in 
modern dignified journalistic style, in such a way as to suggest 
possible conclusions, without the least resort to dogma. 
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A study of the criticisms briefly outlined above will show that 
the weak points of Federal statistical work can be strengthened 
through the intelligent application of every government official 
to the problem of making his bureau an efficient medium of ser- 
vice to the public, and through the intelligent cooperation of 
officials with each other. What is needed is not so much a flood 
of legislation as an increased esprit de corps on the part of our 
public servants. 


VII. 


We have now traced, in a brief way, the development of gov- 
ernmental statistical work from its inception in the very Consti- 
tution itself down to the present day. While it is impossible at 
any point in this development to trace a definite plan of statistical 
organization, yet it is possible to discern a slow but distinct 
growth and advance in scope, complexity, and influence, on the 
part of Federal statistical bureaus. Usually commencing as 
individual offices or as mere clerical positions assigned to some 
existing branch of the service, they have grown, expanded, 
developed, have been split up and abolished, transferred and con- 
solidated, and have gradually reached their present status. 

The criticisms leveled against government statistical work 
have been noted, and suggestions have been made as to means of 
meeting or doing away with them. There have also been con- 
sidered various proposals in the direction of improvement— 
inprovement in speed, accuracy, utility, simplicity, forcefulness. 
These proposals can for the most part be adopted without legisla- 
tive effort. Much has already been accomplished in the field of 
cooperation by the permanent Census Bureau, working intelli- 
gently with other bureaus. 

It is certainly fair to say that the Federal Government has, 
from its earliest days, been unstinting in its appropriations for 
statistical work, and in its efforts to secure accurate and complete 
records of the state and progress of the people. The results, 
especially in the earlier days of the republic, were far too meager 
for the moneys expended; but that the zeal of Congress in the 
procurement of scientific data was well enough intended there 
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is no possible question, however spasmodically directed. And 
the more recent efforts toward statistical development have 
undoubtedly been more successful, both as to method and result, 
than the earlier ones. The past is gone. The question now is 
as to the future. 

The real question that confronts the student of Federal statis- 
tics is that of further legislative action toward statistical concen- 
tration or consolidation. Is future development to lie along the 
line of increased cooperation among independent bureaus, or will 
it consist of a merging of all statistical activity into one central 
statistical bureau? Probably in the form of increased codpera- 
tion among bureaus, rather than in the concentration in one 
bureau of all the statistical activities of the Government. It is 
impossible to indicate in detail such reorganization of statistical 
bureaus as will assist the progress of coOperative and codrdina- 
tive work, but it may be suggested that to bring together in one 
department all the bureaus with nonadministrative functions, 
such as the Bureau of Education, the Bureau of the Census, the 
Bureau of Statistics, and the Weather Bureau might be a wise 
move in such a direction, leaving the collection of other statistics 
to the bureaus most closely related, administratively, to the 
subjects involved. 

The details of the reorganization very briefly touched on above 
can be worked out only after careful study. The main point to 
be emphasized here is that statistical concentration has probably 
gone far enough, and that intelligent codperation is unquestion- 
ably the watchword of the morrow. 


Juxius H. PARMELEE. 


Washington, D. C. 
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RHINE AND MISSISSIPPI RIVER TERMINALS. 





CONTENTS. 
River traffic in Duisburg-Ruhrort, p. 392; River traffic in Mannheim, p 


393 ;, Mannheim’s terminal facilities, p. 395 ; Mississippi terminals, p. 396 ; 
the Mississippi problem, p. 396. 


HE Rhine, of all European rivers, has the most to teach 
those seriously interested in the modernization of Ameri- 
can river transportation. Much of the eulogy bestowed on 
[uropean waterways by returning trippers has been expended 
on canals and ditches in Holland and Belgium. Most of these, 
because of their small capacity, their antiquated floating stock 
and mode of propulsion, would have no more chance of compet- 
ing against American railway transportation than have similar 
canals here which we have already seen succumb. Even in Hol- 
land they exist principally from commerce between those points, 
still numerous, which have no direct railway connection, or no 
such connection at all. 

On the other hand, the Rhine has barges, tugs, transshipment 
facilities from steamer to barge at its seaports, from barge to 
rail at its river ports, and an organization of its river commerce 
which could be, with few modifications, transplanted to the 
United States. They result in river rates which, even when they 
are made to include the costs of transshipment, would be success- 
ful here. 

The Rhine’s two greatest river ports are Duisburg-Ruhrort 
and Mannheim. The former is the portal of the Rheinish-West- 
phalian industrial district whose center, in the midst of the Ruhr 
coal fields, lies fifteen miles back from the river. Over Duis- 
burg-Ruhrort the industrial district gets its foreign ore, grain 
and lumber from Antwerp and Rotterdam; down stream the 
river port sends coal, pig iron and manufactured iron. Duis- 
burg-Ruhrort sends upstream coal for all South Germany, to be 
transshipped at upper Rhine ports; downstream comes lumber 
from the diminishing forests of Bavaria and Baden. 
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While it is true that Duisburg-Ruhrort, with a river traffic of 
21% million tons! in 1907, surpassed Hamburg’s total seaborne 
trafic of 2046 million tons, the traffic of the river port was little 
diversified and its hinterland or tributary territory small, 
Ninety per cent. of those 21% million tons consisted of five 
articles: iron ore, grain and wood in arrival, coal and pig iron 
sent. Duisburg is only 134 miles from Rotterdam and the 
saving which the water rates represent was not sufficient to per- 
mit imports on the Rhine to be transshipped any considerable dis- 
tance eastward. This transshipment soon came into competition 
with direct rail shipment from Bremen on the Prussian railways, 
which by their rates consistently favor importation over German 
seaports. The same is true of exports. If Duisburg tried to 
transship westward, it came even sooner into competition with 
direct importation by rail over Antwerp. Twenty-two miles 
upstream lies Dusseldorf, another stirring Rhine port with its 
own hinterland. One hundred and thirty-four miles on the river 
and the saving it offers is not sufficient to coax higher-priced 
goods away from the rails, particularly when the hinterland 
which the river port dominates is not large enough to make the 
port a trade center in those articles. 

In Mannheim these conditions are reversed. Mannheira, 354 
miles from Rotterdam, has been, until this year, head of naviga- 
tion on the Rhine; for six months of the year the river above 
was not navigable. Being at the head of navigation, it had no 
competition farther up river. The saving in freight which river 
carriage for 354 miles brought about enabled Mannheim to 
transship imports and collect exports from a territory comprising 
South Germany, Switzerland and northwestern Austria. For 
instance, in 1907 Mannheim sent by rail more than 20,000 tons 
of imported wheat to each of the following States: Baden, the 
Palatinate, Wiirttemberg, Alsace and Switzerland. Mannheim is 
at the northern end of Baden, whose State railways give their 
lowest rates to Mannheim transshipments, which feed the long 
lines of the railway to the South. Other South German railways 
cooperate; they get as long a haul handling their exports and 


* The total tonnage of freight moved on the Mississippi river system in 1906 
was 19% million tons. 
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imports over Mannheim as if they took them from the Prussian 
lines bringing them from German seaports. 

Just as Duisburg-Ruhrort’s water traffic surpasses that of 
Hamburg, so the water traffic of Mannheim, amounting to 10 
million tons, is more than twice as great as that of Bremen, Ger- 
many’s second seaport. Of the sixty-two items according to 
which river statistics in Germany are kept, Mannheim received 
more than 5,000 tons each of more than half the entire number. 
This illustrates how diversified the water traffic here is. For 
instance, in 1907 Mannheim received on the Rhine 4,495,273 tons 
of coal, 157,956 tons of petroleum, 86,618 tons of sugar, molasses 
and syrup, 86,618 tons of oilseed, 42,831 tons of flour and meal, 
16,262 tons of coffee, 15,427 tons of rice, 12,032 tons of tobacco, 
11,633 tons of wool, 10,382 tons of cotton, 8,074 tons of machin- 
ery; Mannheim shipped 174,203 tons of sait, 82,614 tons of 
manufactured iron, 70,164 tons of flour, 10,554 tons of rags, 
10,062 tons of wine, 7,136 tons of machinery, 4,590 tons of glass- 
ware. Here we see not only bulk goods taking to the water, but 
also large quantities of what we call package freight and which 
we consider as not particularly promising for river transporta- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, the rivers of Germany probably trans- 
port a larger proportion of the total of higher-priced package 
freight moved than they do of the less valuable bulk goods. The 
reason is that on German railways, as on others, high-priced 
goods are charged more for transportation than low-priced ones, 
on the principle that the former can bear the higher charge. On 
German waterways the unlimited competition prevailing keeps 
the rate for all goods, whether high priced or low, close to the 
actual cost of transportation. 

The prospect of having raw materials brought cheaply on the 
Rhine, the still better prospect of cheap “return” freight rates— 
for most of the barges go downstream empty—has resulted in a 
great settlement of exporting industries in Mannheim. In the 
district of Mannheim are 47,775 laborers, 20.3 per cent. of the 
entire laboring population of Baden. 

Mannheim is a great focal point on which converge railroad 
lines in all directions. A vast territory has the advantage of 
354 miles of cheap waterway transportation for its dealings with 
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foreign countries. The factors which make this possible have 
been already enumerated: proper facilities for the transfer of 
goods from steamer to barge in Rotterdam, from barge to rail 
in Mannheim, modern tugs and barges, coOperation of the rail- 
roads. 

We do not mention the Rhine’s channel, for this is the one 
respect in which our corresponding American waterway, the 
Mississippi, is better off than the Rhine. In spite of this there 
is a constant clamor on the part of Mississippi river cities for 
the Government to deepen the river’s channel. The Mississippi 
has now for approximately 1,000 miles, from New Orleans to 
St. Louis, a low-water depth of 9 feet ; the Rhine has a low-water 
depth of 61% feet for 354 miles. And the advantage of water 
over rail transportation increases with the length of the haul. 

Of the factors, above enumerated, which contribute to Mann- 
heim’s greatness, those most important for our consideration are 
the codperation of the railroads and the existence of facilities 
for transferring freight cheaply between rail and water in Mann- 
heim. If these were once given on the Mississippi system, the 
others would spring into life. 

The attitude of the railways serving Mannheim has already 
been set forth. Let us consider the terminal facilities. The 
harbor of Mannheim consists of a large number of basins lined 
by perpendicular quays, alongside which barges can lie within 
reach of the movable cranes that run along the edge of the quay. 
These “portal’’ cranes straddle two railroad tracks. Directly 
behind the tracks are freight sheds; back of them more railroad 
tracks. The electric crane brings the freight up out of the 
barge, drops it into the waiting freight car if it does not require 
sorting or handling; otherwise the crane swings it across the 
tracks to the platform of the shed. Within the shed the freight 
can be sorted or otherwise handled and later unloaded from the 
back platform either into cars, or into drays if the goods are 
intended for city use. These tracks back of the shed are flush 
with the street. 

All this applies to transit freight. Freight to be warehoused— 
such as coffee, sugar, wines—is unloaded by cranes in the same 
manner into warehouses situated like the freight sheds, at the 
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water’s edge. Grain elevators let down their long probosces into 
the barges and suck or scoop up grain for their silos. Often 
enough a flour mill is directly connected with the grain elevator 
and receives its grain and ships its flour on the Rhine. Mann- 
heim shipped 70,164 tons of flour in 1907. By way of compari- 
son, the total tonnage of flour reported as moved on the Missis- 
sippi river system in 1906 was 81,900 tons. 

The railroad tracks serving the harbor terminate in one great 
switching yard. Here the loaded cars, whether coming from 
barge, freight shed, warehouse or grain elevator, are classified 
and sent off in all directions. 

The opposite of these conditions prevails at water terminals on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. If there is any shed at all at 
such terminals, it consists of a floating wharf boat where the 
steamer discharges. Though labor in America is dearer than in 
Germany and hoisting machinery cheaper, no crane or other 
mechanical device is used for discharging the steamer. A horde 
of roustabouts, which form part of the crew, leisurely roll or tug 
the freight ashore. If the shipment is to go inland by rail, it 
must be drayed up the hilly levee and through the city streets to 
the receiving station of the railroad. The latter unwillingly 
takes the shipment and charges on it a high rate for having come 
part way by water instead of by another railroad. Whoever 
takes a steamboat ride on the Mississippi experiences at the 
terminals a similar difficulty in getting to and from the landing. 
Passengers will often stand the discomfort for the sake of a boat 
ride, freight has no such taste. 

And yet the whole problem lies in getting the railroads to feed 
and distribute for the waterway. As Herbert Knox Smith says, 
port to port traffic is nothing, in inland as well as in ocean trans- 
portation. The quantity of goods exchanged between Hamburg 
and New York would not make even a second-class seaport of 
either of them. They are great ports because they collect and 
distribute shipments and receipts for a wide hinterland. 
Nothing but the same activity can make a great river port. 

On channels in the Mississippi river system there is undoubt- 
ably much still to be done. The Mississippi from St. Louis to 
St. Paul must be dredged to a low-water depth of 6 feet, instead 
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of 4 feet as at present. The canalization of the Ohio from Pitts- 
burg to Cairo for 9-foot depth must be carried forward and is 
being carried forward. The Government ought not to make 
appropriations for these matters any faster than it is doing now. 
The Government’s duty, or that of its judiciary or legislators, is 
to overcome that decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the long and short haul clause of the 1887 Interstate Com- 
merce Act did not apply where water competition is present. If 
the railroads can apply wholly disproportionate rates for feeding 
and distributing for the river on the one hand, for competing with 
the river on the other, the river has no future. 

If fair railroad rates can thus be obtained, high charges of 
transfer between boat and rail can still keep freight off the 
water. The construction of proper water terminals to reduce 
these charges is the duty of the cities that desire to become river 
ports. Mannheim was built by the Baden State Railway: Mann- 
heim is at the northern end of Baden and a terminal for its rail- 
way system just as seaports are such terminals here. Duisburg- 
Ruhrort, for historical reasons, is similarly an adjunct of the 
Prussian State Railways: because it belonged to certain private 
railways when these were taken over. All other harbors on the 
Rhine have been built by the cities. Dtisseldorf, with a popula- 
tion of between 250,000 and 300,000, spent 18 million marks 
on her harbor. Because of the competition of nearby river ports 
for the common hinterland, Diisseldorf charges such low dues for 
the use of the harbor that it is operated at a yearly loss of 
400,000 marks. Yet Ditsseldorf carries the burden cheerfully, 
feeling that the gain to its forwarders, warehouses, wholesalers, 
shippers and laborers—later repaid the city in the property and 
the income tax—more than balances the loss. 

Until that fatal decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is reversed and until some city, for instance on that 1,000- 
mile stretch of 9g-foot waterway from New Orleans to St. Louis, 
exhibits an activity similar to that of Diisseldorf, there may be 
grave doubts as to what useful purposes will be served by further 


Government outlays on the Mississppi. 
E. J. Crapp. 


Yale University. 
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N American, who has had the opportunity to be present in 
Great Britain during an exciting general parliamentary 
election, must have noted with keen interest the differences 
between some of the methods connected with the formal registry 
of the will of the voters in the ballot box in the mother country 
and the customs of our own campaigns and elections. The 
writer, who was present as a close student of the epochal Budget 
campaign of December, 1909, and January, 1910, from the point 
of view of a citizen of the United States, found in the English 
methods some things to condemn and others to admire. Among 
the latter, the so-called “election address,’ which each candidate 
for the House of Commons is expected to issue to his constitu- 
ents within two months or less of the date of election, should 
take high rank. 

What the origin of this custom was, and for how many years 
it has been the unwritten law of England for a candidate to issue 
such an address to his constituents, it is not easy to determine 
with exactness. The oldest documents, thus far discovered in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which are unmistakable election 
addresses go back to 1780. Some other documents, issued in 
1749, may constitute an election address, though not in that dis- 
tinct form. Certain it is that the English of the present day 
look upon it as a commonplace of politics, almost as firmly 
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intrenched in their political life as the principles of the Magna 
Charta. Few books on English political methods of govern- 
ment, whether by English or American authors, speak of the 
election address at all, or, if they do, mention it in the most 
casual way, as if it were something nearly as well known as the 
Bible. The latest and most exhaustive thesaurus of information 
on English government, “The Government of England,” by A. 
Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard University, seems to 
contain no mention or description of it, even in the chapter on 
“Candidates and Elections,” where he speaks of the candidate’s 
pledges. 

The only passage of any importance upon the subject yet dis- 
covered is the following paragraph from “The Working Consti- 
tution of the United Kingdom,” by Lord Courtney, page 164: 


Every candidate for the election issues an address to his own con- 
stituency containing, with more or less amplification, the grounds on which he 
makes his appeal; and the addresses of the leaders, who sit in the House of 
Commons, supply the main subjects of contention, with some indication of 
the order of therr importance. These addresses are issued the moment the 
time of the General Election is determined, and the addresses of followers 
reproduce their leading features with the addition of declarations of loyalty 
to the party chief. Up to a comparatively recent time, the questions at issue 
were rarely expressed in a definite manner except in these addresses. 


It may, therefore, be of interest and profit to American readers 
to describe, illustrate and discuss this method of influencing pub- 
lic opinion, which every Englishman makes use of when he 
desires the right to place the coveted initials M.P. after his name. 

The election address is in essence the political creed of the 


’ aspiring candidate, and the pledge of his future action to his con- 


stituents with regard to the burning questions of the hour. In 
it a candidate is expected to put himself implicitly on record 
respecting the important questions that confront the nation for 
settlement, and to state what would be his general position should 
they come before the House of Commons in the form of a legal 
proposition on which he must vote. It is usually a four-page 
pamphlet of quarto or octavo size, printed in plain type. In 
some cases, the resources of highly colored and ornate lithog- 
raphy are brought into use, as was done in that of the elegant 
young Tory from the wealthy district of Belgravia in London, 
who crossed the Thames in the last election but one, to fight the 
Right Honorable John Burns, in the working-class borough of 
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Battersea, where the president of the Local Government Board 
has always lived and which he has represented in Parliament for 
eighteen years. The pamphlets are mailed or distributed to the 
voters of the electoral district, and are often accompanied by 
portraits of the candidate and his wife, printed on better paper. 
The election address is reprinted in part or whole in the party 
papers of the locality, and the largest publicity is given it. 
Apparently no English constituency would tolerate long the 
custom which occasionally is found in the United States, where 
a candidate is accustomed to point to the regular party plat- 
form and say, “Those are my sentiments.”” There is expected in 
England a frank unbosoming of the candidate’s convictions upon 
a wide range of political questions. If he does not in his elec- 
tion address state his belief on any important question, he is 
likely, when he gets upon the hustings, to be heckled unmercifully 
until he does declare it. The sphinx-like position of some 
American politicians, who find the top rail of the fence more 
alluring and attractive as a resting-place than the ground on 
either side, would soon be swept away by the fierce blast of an 
English campaign. 

The particular character of the election address varies both in 
matter and manner, in accordance with the disposition of the 
candidate and the intensity of the campaign. It may be strictly 
formal in its character, in campaigns without excitement simply 
expressing the desire of the candidate for the votes of his con- 
stituency. Such was the one given in full by Boswell in his life 
of Johnson, which his hero and idol had written for Mr. Henry 
Thrale, in 1780, when this member of Parliament was wooing 
the electors of Southwark for reélection. Probably few of that 
sort appeared in the last election but one, when the excitement 
was at fever heat. In general it may be said that no candidate 
of any prominence, who had sat on the front bench of Her 
Majesty’s Ministry or of the Opposition, or even held a minor 
office under the Government, would issue an election address to 
his constituents without declaring his position on some of the 
important questions of the day. 

If one studies Mr. Gladstone’s series of addresses, covering 2 
period of sixty years, from the time when he appeared as the 
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Duke of Newcastle’s Tory candidate for Newark down to the 
last triumphant Midlothian campaign, it is most interesting to 
see how steadily, gradually, and normally, his noble and sympa- 
thetic nature rises under the spur of conscience out of the narrow 
and bigoted prejudices of Toryism, with its indifference to the 
rights of the many, into the broad, generous, and altruistic spirit 
of Liberalism. 

But the election address is more than simply a political confes- 
sion of faith. On two or three of the most important questions, 
which at the time divide parties, it comprises a pithy brief of 
arguments for the candidate’s position and a rebuttal of the 
arguments and claims of his political opponents. It is the case 
for either side put in a nutshell. There often results, especially 
in the case of the leaders, a kind of intellectual duel in print, 
which makes a good debate so fascinating a form of intellectual 
enjoyment. The election of November, 1868, is a case in point. 
Disraeli was Tory Prime Minister, with a following in the House 
of Commons so weak that the resolutions for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church were carried against him, but the 
House of Lords, which Mr. Chamberlain in 1885 called very 
properly “the obsequious handmaid of the Tory party,” threw 
out the resolutions and thus brought about a dissolution. Dis- 
establishment for Ireland then was the great question at issue in 
this election. Mr. Disraeli, in his election address to the Buck- 
inghamshire electors, charged that the Pope was promoting the 
movement for the cisestablishment of the Irish Church in order 
to promote the selfish interests of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the following words: 


Amid the discordant activity of many factions there moves the supreme 
purpose of one power. The philosopher may flatter himself he is advancing 
the cause of enlightened progress; the sectarian may be roused to exertion 
by anticipations of the downfall of ecclesiastical systems. These are transient 
efforts, vain and passing aspirations. The ultimate triumph, were our church 
to fall, would be to that power which would substitute for the authority of 
our Sovereign the supremacy of a foreign prince. 


To this Mr. Gladstone, in his address to the electors of South- 
West Lancashire, replied in the following powerful fashion: 


The Church of Ireland is the church of a minority, insignificant in 
numbers. True, while insignificant in numbers, that minority is great in 
property, in education, and power. All this does not mend but aggravate 
the case; for if a national church be not the church of the nation, it should 
at least be the church of the poor. Every argument which can now be 
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used in favor of civil establishments of religion is a satire on the existence 
of the church in Ireland. But while that establishment is thus negative for 
good it misapplies the funds meant for the advantage of the nation at large. 
It remains as the memorial of every past mischief and oppression; it 
embitters religious controversy by infusing into it the sense of political 
injustice; and it carries the polemical temper into the sphere of social life 
and public affairs. Nor need we feel surprise that we find that since the 
penal laws began to be repealed, the relative number of Protestants in 
Ireland appears to have declined. 

In the removal of this establishment I see the discharge of a debt of civil 
justice, the disappearance of a national, almost a world-wide reproach, a 
condition indispensable to the success of every effort to secure the peace 
and contentment of the country; finally relief to a devoted clergy from a 
false position, cramped and beset by hopeless prejudice, and the opening of 
a freer career for the sacred ministry. 


One of the most effective examples of rebuttal by Mr. Glad- 
stone on such occasions occurs in his first election address to the 
electors of Midlothian in March, 1880. For thirty years the 
Tories of England have been accustomed to plume themselves on 
being the real patriots, while their Liberal opponents are endeav- 
oring to destroy the nation by disunion. In 1885 they proudly 
adopted the title of Unionists, because they opposed Home Rule, 
knowing well how effective with shallow minds a false and mis- 
leading epithet is, while they called the supporters of Home Rule, 
Separatists and Disunionists. These misleading titles they still 
try to galvanize into some semblance of truth. This keynote 
Disraeli sounded for them, in the opening of the campaign of 
1880, in the veiled and mystical language which that political 
sphinx enjoyed. He had now entered the House of Lords as 
Lord Beaconsfield, and his election address, in the form of a 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, then lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, was a general address to the country, and not an address to 
a particular constituency. In speaking of the Liberals he said: 


Having attempted and failed to enfeeble our colonies by their policy 
of decomposition, they may perhaps now recognise in the disintegration of 
the United Kingdom a mode which will not only accomplish but pre- 
cipitate their purpose. . . . Rarely in this century has there been an 
occasion more critical. The power of England and the peace of Europe 
will largely depend upon the verdict of the country. 


Mr. Gladstone, the leader of the Opposition, struck back 
straight from the shoulder in the following words of his election 
address to the Scotch constituency of Midlothian, which includes 
a part of Edinburgh with outlying suburbs: 


In the election address, which the Prime Minister has issued, an attempt 
is made to work upon your fears by dark allusions to the repeal of the 
Union and the abandonment of the colonies. Gentlemen, those who 
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endangered the Union with Ireland were the party that maintained there an 
alien church, and unjust land law, and franchises inferior to our own; and 
the true supporters of the Union are those who firmly uphold the supreme 
authority of Parliament, but exercise that authority to bind the three nations 
by the indissoluble tie of liberal and equal laws. As to the colonies, Liberal 
administrations set free their trade with all the world, gave them popular and 
responsible government, undertook to defend Canada with the whole strength 
of the empire and organised the great scheme for uniting the several settle- 
ments of British North America into one dominion, to which, when we 
quitted office in 1866, it only remained for our successors to ask the ready 
assent of Parliament. It is by these measures that the colonies have been 
bound in affection to the empire, and the authors of them can afford to 
smile at baseless insinuations. Gentlemen, the true purpose of those terri- 
fying insinuations is to hide from view the acts of the ministry, and their 
effect upon the character and condition of the country. 


Then he drops the defensive attitude, and assuming the 
aggressive, proceeds to hammer in his conception of what those 
discreditable acts of the expiring Ministry were: 


At home the ministers have neglected legislation, aggravated the public 
distress by continual shocks to confidence which is the life of enterprise, 
augmented the public expenditure and taxation for purposes not merely 
unnecessary but mischievous, and plunged the finances which were handed 
over to them in a state of singular prosperity into a series of deficits unex- 
ampled in modern times. . . . Abroad, they have strained, if they have 
not endangered, the Prerogative by gross misuse; have weakened the Empire 
by needless wars, unprofitable extensions, and unwise engagements; and 
have dishonoured it in the eyes of Europe by filching the island of Cyprus 
from the Porte under a treaty clandestinely concluded in violation of the 
Treaty of Paris, which formed part of the international law of Christendom. 


While it is customary for the Prime Minister to briefly discuss 
several burning questions of the day, it sometimes happens, when 
there is one which he considers of transcendent importance, that 
he may devote almost the whole of his election address to the dis- 
cussion of that matter. Such was the case in the Budget cam- 
paign and election. Mr. Asquith in January, Ig10, in his 
address to the Scotch borough of East Fife, which he has always 
represented since he entered Parliament in 1886, dwelt almost 
entirely on the abolition of the financial veto of the House of 
Lords and the limitation of its legislative veto as the dominating 
and crucial question of the campaign. 

As further illustrations of the importance and interest of the 
election address in British politics, there will be presented in part 
three characteristic election addresses, issued during the Budget 
campaign of 1909-1910 by prominent members of different par- 
ties, which will enable the reader to judge for himself of the char- 
acter, purpose, and literary form of these documents. These 
documents will be supplemented by brief biographies of the politi- 
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cal careers of their authors, a description of the constituencies to 
which they were addressed, and brief comment upon the matter 
of the documents. 

The first is that of the Right Honorable John Burns, President 
of the Local Government Board, which was addressed to the 
electors of the Battersea division of Clapham, one of the London 
parliamentary boroughs on the Surrey side of the Thames. Mr. 
Burns is one of the most interesting and able men in English 
political life. A son of a workman, left fatherless before he was 
ten, he began a life of toil at twelve years of age. This life he 
has described in his own words as follows: “I came into the 
world with a struggle, struggled long, am struggling now, and 
seem likely to continue it to the end.” His education since that 
time has been due his own untiring efforts, in what Carlyle has 
called “the university of books.” He is by trade a machinist, or 
engineer, as the trade is called in England. It is said that while 
practicing his trade on the Delta of the Niger, he picked up a 
tattered copy of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” and the 
reading of this powerfully influenced him to devote himself to 
the agitation of questions of political and social reform. He 
was a member from Battersea of the London County Council 
from its organisation in 1889 to 1907, when he had become a 
member of the British Cabinet, the first workingman in the his- 
tory of England to reach that high office. He has represented 
Battersea in the House of Commons since 1902. 

His first great achievement was his leadership of the London 
Dockers’ Strike in 1889, in which Mr. Herbert Paul says in his 
“History of Modern England,” “he displayed all the qualities of 
a statesman in the guidance of this gigantic movement.” He is 
a powerful orator, of a rugged, sledge-hammer style, with a dic- 
tion that teems with striking metaphor, and is famous for his 
pithy phrases and epigrams. For the fearlessness with which 
he utters his own convictions, even when in a small minority, he 
was long ago called “Honest John Burns.” While his reputa- 
tion as an orator, agitator, and legislator was long ago assured, 
it was not till December, 1905, when he was appointed president 
of the Local Government Board, that the test of his mettle as 
the administrator of a great government department came. On 
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this point the testimony of Prime Minister Asquith is sufficient. 
In debate in the House of Commons, in June, 1910, on the 
motion to make his salary the same as that of the other Secre- 
taries of State, viz. $25,000, Mr. Asquith said: 


My right honourable friend has had to undergo severe criticism, but I 
do not think that even his severest critics would contend that any man who 
had ever held that post had devoted to it more assiduity or performed the 
duties with more single-minded devotion. (Cheers.) The State has no 
more devoted and admirable servant than Mr. Burns. 

In November, 1910, this man who left school at the age of 
ten, received the degree of LL.D. from Liverpool University in 
company with Lord Rosebery and Lord Morley. 

In illustrating the character of the election address by actual 
specimens of the documents issued by representative candidates, 
it would be more just to the candidate to publish the address 
entire, but the limits of space prevent this. The specimen 
extracts which are selected for illustration will usually be limited 
to their discussion of the three most important questions of the 
campaign, viz., (1) the justice of the new taxes imposed by the 
Budget of 1909, (2) the right of the House of Lords to reject a 
budget, duly passed by the House of Commons (which it had not 
done in nearly three centuries), (3) Free Trade versus Protec- 
tion. 

For the benefit of American readers, it should be said that the 
land clauses of the Budget, which were the reason for its rejection 
by the House of Lords, simply applied principles of taxation 
which in the main have been the statute law of the United States 
and Canada for a century or more. Until 1910 there had been no 
general valuation of land in Great Britain since 1696. The Bud- 
get provided for such official general valuation of all land at its 
capital value, and imposed on all land not covered with buildings, 
except agricultural land not worth more than $250 an acre, a tax 
of two mills on the dollar.* 

In the opening paragraphs of his address, Mr. Burns dwells 
on the achievements of the Liberal Government and the uncon- 
stitutional action of the House of Lords in the following words: 


I rejoice that Battersea, which at the time of the Boer War voiced the 
nation’s conscience in its demand for justice to the South African colonies, 


*The Budget was fully described in the Yate Review for February, 1910. 
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should have had its direct reward and helping hand in assisting to secure 
colonial peace and at the same time should have terminated industrial ser- 
vitude for the yellow races, who till recently have worked in the mines. The 
magnanimous concession of free Parliamentary institutions to the two 
colonies and the granting of the great Act of federal union to a united 
South Africa are worthy of the best traditions of the British Parliament, 
and in keeping with the underlying sentiment of a great people and a just 
democracy. 

The navy, costing much more than the German and French navies com- 
bined, without boasting or provocative parade, has been strengthened in its 
vital and essential parts, is efficient and sufficient for its purpose, while the 
economies that have been effected on obsolete and costly branches of the 
service have been diverted to and utilized for the purpose of capital, ships, 
and personnel. 

In the region of social reform there has never been so much attempted, 
so much achieved in so short a time. This persistence in well-doing for the 
people has given reaction the greatest offence. The failures of the Gov- 
ernment are the faults of the Peers. The successes of the Ministry belong 
to the Government and the Commons alone. But for a vindictive House of 
Lords, the best parliament of this century would have added to its fruitful 
record of good and useful acts the crowning triumph of having settled 
education, licensing, and land valuation on progressive and equitable terms. 

By a revival and reckless abuse of their timeworn and obsolete powers 
the non-elective, hereditary and irresponsible House of Lords have rejected 
the budget of the elected Commons House of Parliament. Apart from the 
financial injustice of such an intolerable and unprecedented act, the con- 
stitutional relations between the three estates of the realm have been sud- 
denly and without warrant violated. At the end of an exhausting session 
after the work of the budget had been completed, and the taxes had been 
levied the Lords did by violence what they could not do by right, and caused 
the Commons to seek a fresh mandate from the people in a matter wholly 
within their constitutional rights. It would be impossible that the people 
could submit to such a political disability, as would be imposed upon their 
own House of Commons by this invasion of their ancient hard-won rights 
and privileges. The people who elect, who must pay, and who alone ought 
to decide how they should be taxed, must not submit to the domination of 
a House of Lords, representative only of themselves. The submission to 
this attempt to override and defeat the will of the People’s Parliament would 
transfer from the electors to 600 peers the vital and decisive powers and 
rights involved in the government, taxation and defence of 45,000,000 people. 

The hegemony of Great Britain as the central figure of a federation of 
English-speaking communities and the solidarity of the Empire ought not 
to be subjected even to the slightest risk of being disturbed or threatened 
because the Lords do not like a half-penny in the pound tax on their unde- 
veloped land. The real and only reason for their rejection of the Govern- 
ment’s financial proposals is that their estates should secure that immunity 
from taxation which a uniform and universally applicable system of valuation 
must yield. The extent to which they dislike the Budget valuation is the 
measure of their past exemption under the present law. Their dislike of 
its application to their property is a proof that class, personal, or selfish 
reasons have biased their judgment or corrupted their sense of duty to the 
State, and also a proof that they do not bear their fair share of contribution 
to the State, for burdens that in the old days rested on land, and to which 
improved land does not to-day contribute according to its value. 

I am, as ever, a convinced A Trader. I am in favor of abundance, not 


scarcity. I believe that a great industrial people must range the world for all 
that it requires for the maintenance of its growing and world-wide com- 
merce. Our industrial supremacy rests entirely on our universal choice and 
supply of products from all parts of the world. You cannot make everybody 
richer by making everything dearer. To tax the food of the very poor as 
an excuse for letting the rich escape from their obligations is neither sound 
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finance nor good social policy. Free Trade has made this island the clearing 
house for commerce, the turntable of British and European trade. London 
is the banking, insurance, brokerage, and exchange centre of the world. 
Tariffs, however small, would diminish this boon. As a London member 
[ must, apart from politics, and as a safeguard for the £200,000,000 of its 
trade, strenuously resist any attempt to interfere with that freedom of 
exchange which has made London the emporium of the world. 

The veto of the Lords must go. 

I am in favor of: 

Such legislative independence for Ireland, in Irish affairs, as will enable 
that country to revive her industries, maintain her population, and stimulate 
her social and agragrian prosperity in accordance with Irish ideas. The 
imperial supremacy of the Federal British Parliament in imperial matters 
affecting all sections of the United Kingdom is to remain inviolate. 

I also favor, payment of members of parliament; and of election expenses; 
adult suffrage for men and women; shorter parliaments, so as to maintain 
a closer touch with the wishes and sentiments of the electorate, and electoral 
reform: amendment of the Education Acts in the direction of extending 
our present system of technical, higher, and secondary schools, and thus 
restricting the production and perpetuation of the unskilled and unfit: an 
eight-hours day to secure more regular work for more workers, and to 
diminish the evils of overtime and casual labour: raising the age of child 
labour, and a further extension of the Factory Acts; more stringent control 
of the liquor traffic in the interest of the individual and of the nation. 


To one who is familiar with Mr. Burns’s former election 
addresses, when he was a candidate either for Parliament or the 
London County Council, the two dominant notes of this address 
are fearlessness and consistency. For the last twenty years he 
has been an advocate of Home Rule for Ireland, safeguarded by 
the imperial supremacy of Parliament in national and imperial 
affairs. When the Liberals were in opposition, his seat was 
below the gangway on the left of the speaker, next to the famous 
corner where Mr. John Redmond, the Irish leader, has so skill- 
fully directed the action of the Irish parliamentary party. 

A teetotaller himself, he has always been a fierce opponent of 
the liquor distillers, brewers and retailers, both of their domi- 
nance under Tory administrations in Parliament and _ their 
debauchery of the working classes of Great Britain through the 
public house, commonly known as the saloon in the United 
States. Intemperance is one of the greatest curses of Great 
Britain to-day, and the liquor traffic, known as The Trade in 
England, finds its chief support in blocking the progress of 
reform among the wealthy, titled, and landed classes of the 
country. Mr. Burns’s famous pamphlet, “Labour and Drink,” 
is one of the most powerful arraignments of this national curse 
that has been issued for many years. 
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In striking contrast to Mr. Burns, both as to his career and 
political ideas, is the Englishman from whose election address 
extracts will now be chosen, viz., the Right Honorable Arthur J. 
Balfour, formerly Prime Minister, and now the Conservative 
leader of His Majesty’s Opposition. The poverty and lack of 
opportunity which were the lot of Mr. Burns’s boyhood were 
conspicuously absent in the life of Mr. Balfour. The one got 
what education he could in the university of books. The other 
passed the golden hours of youth at the royal school of Eton, 
passing on to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his first 
degree in 1870. 

He is a descendant of Lord Burleigh, Secretary of State under 
Queen Elizabeth, and nephew of the third Marquess of Salis- 
bury, whom he succeeded as Prime Minister in 1902. He was 
M.P. for Hertford from 1874 to 1885. From that time he 
represented the East division of Manchester in the House of 
Commons in five successive Parliaments, until the tidal wave of 
January, 1906, swept him out of office and out of the House of 
Commons. A safe seat was soon obtained for him in the City 
of London through the resignation of one of its members, and 
he will doubtless represent that constituency until he retires from 
public life. This constituency comprises the area, one mile 
square, in the heart of modern London, to which King Henry I 
granted a charter. Its estimated day population is 300,000, and 
its night population 40,000. Yet, owing to the antiquated sys- 
tem of plural voting which prevails in England, there are 31,000 
registered electors in this constituency entitled to cast a ballot. 
It is unquestionably the wealthiest constituency in Great Britain, 
for it is the monetary center of the world, and every man who 
owns property or rents property at a weekly rent of not less than 
$1.00 within a radius of an eighth of a mile from the Bank of 
England has the rights of a parliamentary elector. 

Mr. Balfour is a man of large inherited wealth, and keenly 
interested in philosophy, literature and music. His charming 
personality is said to captivate his political opponents, and yet 
this personality is thought to be a very serious drawback to his 
success as a political leader in the twentieth century, for the 
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atmosphere of adulation and admiration of his political followers 


with which he is surrounded keeps him out of touch with the - 


seething, yeasty movement for social reform that leavens the 
middle and working classes of England. A keen observer of 
political affairs in England has said of him that when he became 
Prime Minister he had the greatest opportunity that had fallen 
to an English statesman in two generations. The Boer war had 
left the English people sober and serious, ready to follow a wise 
leader in the path of reform who would show them how to put 
their house in order. But he frittered away the opportunity. 
Listlessness and lack of earnest leadership steadily wore down 
the large Tory majority, won in the Khaki election of 1906, until 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, then his towering rival in Tory hearts, 
drove him from office by his Bristol speech November 21, 1905. 
In advocating the cause of a protective tariff for England Mr. 
Chamberlain said: “You must not suffer it to be whittled down 
by the timid or the half-hearted minority of our party... . No 
army was ever successfully led to battle on the principle that the 
lamest man should govern the march.”’ The election of Janu- 
ary, 1906, which followed the assumption of power by the 
Liberals in December, 1905, resulted in the greatest political 
reverse ever suffered by a Prime Minister in the annals of Eng- 
lish politics. When the new Parliament opened, Mr. Balfour 
was “left outside the breastworks.”’ He could not for a time lead 
the small cohort of 150 Conservatives which sparsely filled the 
benches on the left of the Speaker, except from outside the House 
of Commons, while the triumphant Liberals faced them with a 
majority of 354, the largest parliamentary majority known in 
England since the first Parliament after the Reform Bill. 

To some persons, not under the spell of Mr. Balfour’s person- 
ality, his methods of reasoning and his style of public utterance 
leave much to be desired. In direct, straightforward reasoning 
and in positive utterance he is at the opposite pole from Mr. John 
Burns or Mr. Winston Churchill. The sinuosity of Mr. Bal- 
four’s reasoning can well be illustrated by four quotations, 
uttered in four successive years by him on the rights of the 
House of Lords with regard to the taxation of the people. 
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In the House of Commons, June 24, 1907, he said: 


We all know that the power of the House of Lords, thus limited . . . . in 
the sphere of legislation and administration, is still further limited by the 
fact that it cannot touch these money bills, which if it could deal with, no 
doubt, it could bring the whole executive machinery of the country to a 
standstill. 


At Dumfries, Scotland, October 6, 1908, he said: 


It is the House of Commons, not the House of Lords, which settles uncon- 
trolled our financial system.* 


In September, 1909, when the fight over the budget was the 
fiercest, the Liberal Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, went into the 
enemy's country and at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, he made a 
great speech, the burden of which was, “in finance the Commons 
are supreme.’’ He quoted Mr. Balfour in support of this thesis, 
and called upon Mr. Balfour to declare whether he confirmed or 
repudiated his utterance of a twelvemonth before. 

Five days later Mr. Balfour spoke in reply in the same hall, 
and this was the way in which he met the Prime Minister’s 
challenge: 

There are those who fill their speeches with constitutional antiquarianism 
on the subject of the House of Lords, or if they be of a different tempera- 
ment, fill their speeches with the bluster of the political bully.‘ 

One of the reasons why English politics is such a fascinating 
study is that for any notable utterance every public man is sooner 
or later brought to bay. Once more Mr. Balfour faced Mr. 
Asquith on this question, and then he could not dodge. It was 
in the House of Commons, with his political supporters behind 
him and his relentless opponents opposite. 

On April 7, 1910, in the discussion of the resolutions with 
regard to the House of Lords, he said: 


It never occurred to me (in making the statement in 1907) to suggest that 
there was anybody so ignorant in the House as to believe that the House of 
Lords could not throw out a money bill.® 


He then goes on to give as a fair analogy to this, the example 
of a person stating that a district is a perfectly level plain, not 
denying, of course, that the land partakes of the general curva- 
ture of the earth’s surface. 


* Parliamentary Debates, 4th Series, Vol. 176, pp. 929-930. 
*London Times, October 7, 1908, p. 12. 

“London Times, September 23, 1900, p. 7. 

* Parliamentary Debates, 5th Series, Vol. 16, pp. 650-651. 
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The proper reply to this came on the 12th of April from the 
lips of Mr. Winston Churchill, when he was discussing the 
inconsistency of Mr. Balfour on other points, in claiming that 
the proposed changes would at once make the House of Lords a 
more powerful body, and also bring upon England the danger 
of a single-chambered government. These were Mr. Churchill's 


words: 


How that can be is utterly beyond my wit to imagine. I think it must 
be one of those occasions where the doctrine of curvature comes in, that 
delightful doctrine, which, when you say anything, or make a definite state- 
ment, always enables you to count upon finding knowledge and intelligence 
in your audience, so that they will believe the exact opposite—the doctrine 
that, when you say that it is the House of Commons and not the House of 
Lords which settles uncontrolled our financial system, the language is 
always supposed to recognise the fact that the House of Lords has absolute 
power to reject any and every budget and money bill, which comes within 
its purview.” ‘ 


Some of these characteristics of Mr. Balfour may possibly be 
confirmed by the following passages from his election address: 


It is understood that Parliament will be dissolved early in 1910; and 
I shall then solicit the renewal of the confidence which you bestowed in 
such generous measure on me nearly four years ago. The immediate 
occasion of the dissolution is the resolution of the House of Lords that the 
country shall be consulted upon the budget proposals of 19090. The budget, 
therefore, is the subject primarily before the constituencies, and it might 
have been supposed that the alternative methods of raising the money 
necessary to meet the obligations of the Treasury would have been the topic 
most deeply interesting to Government apologists. For motives not diffi- 
cult to conjecture this does not seem to be the case. It is not the merits 
of the budget about which they are concerned; it is that those merits should 
be submitted to the judgment of the people and (bitterest of all) sub- 
mitted at the instance of the Upper House. 

There may be good reasons for their irritation; but assuredly they are 
not reasons drawn either from the letter or the spirit of the British Con- 
stitution, nor are they based on those more general principles of government, 
common to representative institutions in the best types of modern democracy. 
The claim of the Government stripped of the bad history and bad law with 
which it is obscured is simplicity itself. They hold that the House of 
Commons, no matter how elected or when elected, no matter what its 
relation to public opinion at the moment, is to be the uncontrolled master 
of the fortunes of every class in the community, and that to the community 
iiself, no appeal, even in the extremest cases, is to be allowed to lie. The 
question, be it noted, is not whether the Second Chamber may originate 
money bills, for that has never been claimed; nor whether they may amend 
money bills, for that has not been raised; nor whether they could resist the 
declared wishes of the people, for that has never been suggested. The 
questions raised are three—(1) May there not be occasions on which an 
appeal to the people on matters of finance is necessary? (2) Is not this 
one of them? (3) And if these questions be answered in the affirmative, 
does any other machinery exist for securing such an appeal, except that 
which has been set in motion by the House of Lords? 

In the United States of America it is a fundamental principle of the Con- 
stitution that no kind of property shall be prejudiced by special taxation. 


* Parliamentary Debates, 5th Series, Vol. 16, pp. 1129-1130. 
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That Constitution is not easily changed, and before a measure like the 
British Budget could be legally attempted, the consent must be obtained of 
a two-thirds majority in both houses, nor could any such measure become 
law without a national mandate from a still stronger majority of the country. 
If we suggest the impossible, and imagine these constitutional safeguards 
withdrawn, would the American taxpayer even then be reduced to the pre- 
carious position of his British brother? Far from it. Special taxation 
might, indeed, be imposed by the House of Representatives, but it could 
be rejected by the Senate, it could be vetoed by the President. I do not 
ask that the British citizen should enjoy the same security for his property 
as the citizen of the United States. I only ask that if his property be sub- 
jected to exceptional taxation, by the caprice of a minister and his majority, 
he should not be deprived of the only methods known to our Constitution 
by which an appeal to his fellow countrymen may possibly be secured. ... . 

The Government came into office, not to work the Constitution of the 
country, but to destroy it. They desire what is in effect a single chamber 
legislature. They desire that for all important purposes the constitution of 
Britain shall be as definitely a single chamber constitution as the constitution 
of Guatemala. The powers of the House of Commons are already great 
powers. In some respects they are, I believe, without example. But they 
do not satisfy the single chamber conspirators. And why? Because they 
wish the House of Commons to be independent, not merely of the Peers, 
but of the people. 

Nor would there be grave objection to this if there was any security that 
the action of the elected embodied on all great and far-reaching issues the 
deliberate will of the electors. But there is not and cannot be any such 
security. It is only by a transparent convention that we can, for example, 
assume that a House of Commons returned on the cry of the Chinese slavery 
represents the mind of the nation on the question of socialism. ... . In any 
case the single chamber system is impossible. And it is as impossible in 
the region of finance as in any other. If finance meant in 1909 what it used 
to mean in earlier days, the question would be unimportant. But directly 
the need for money is used by a Government as an excuse for adopting the 
first installment ~ | a socialistic budget, for treating property not according 
to its amount, but according to its origin, and for the vindictive attack on 
political opponents, then the people have a right to be consulted; and that 
right could never have been exercised, had the peers not used on behalf of 
the people the powers entrusted to them by the Constitution. 


The well-informed reader will note Mr. Balfour’s attempt to 
use a misstatement regarding the constitution of the United 
States as an argument against the budget, when the main feature 
of the budget, the taxation of land values, is the common prac- 
tice throughout the States. Similarly he quotes the constitution 
of Guatemala as an argument against a single-chamber legisla- 
ture, although Canada supplies the example of seven provinces 
which are successfully governed under the unicameral system. 
The reference to the elections of 1906 and 1909 leads the reader 
to suppose that the former was fought on the issue of Chinese 
slavery, the latter on that of socialism. Yet Chinese slavery was 
only one of the questions involved in 1906 and socialism is cer- 
tainly not implied in the budget of 1909, unless the fiscal system 
of the United States can be called socialistic. 
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The last candidate from whose election address extracts will 
be printed is the Right Honorable Winston Churchill, at present 
Home Secretary. He is one of the most striking and 
picturesque figures in English politics at the present day. A 
descendant of John Churchill, who became Duke of Marlborough 
after the victory of Blenheim, and son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, he was educated at Harrow School, and Sandhurst, 
the West Point of England. He was commissioned in the 4th 
Hussars at the age of twenty, and served first with the Spanish 
forces in Cuba, then with the Punjab Infantry in India, the 21st 
Lancers in Egypt, and the South African Light Horse in the 
Boer War. He charged with the Lancers at Omdurman, was 
present at the taking of Khartoum, at Spion Kop, and the cap- 
ture of Pretoria. His parliamentary career began as Tory 
member for the manufacturing town of Oldham in 1900, when 
he was twenty-six years old. When Joseph Chamberlain for- 
swore the convictions of a lifetime, and tossed the firebrand of 
Tariff Reform into the arena of English politics in May, 1903, 
Mr. Churchill accepted the challenge and has been the untiring 
champion of free trade ever since. June 8, 1904, he crossed the 
House and joined the Liberals in opposition. Mr. H. W. Lucy, 
known as “Toby, M.P.” in Punch, predicted for him failure to 
win distinction in the Liberal ranks, but time has completely con- 
futed that prophecy. He joined the new Liberal Government in 
December, 1905, captured the Tory stronghold of Manchester, 
North West, in the General Election of 1906, was sworn to the 
Privy Council in 1907, when he was only thirty-three years old, 
and made President of the Board of Trade, with membership in 
the Cabinet, in 1908. According to the English law, he had to 
go back to his constituents for reélection, and the Tories, com- 
bining their fiercest efforts on the by-election, defeated him. A 
place was soon made for him in Dundee, a large manufacturing 
city of Scotland, and from this constituency he has twice been 
elected by huge majorities. He was appointed Home Secretary 
in February, 1910, at the age of thirty-six. 

He is one of the most powerful debaters in the present House, 
and a very effective orator upon the stump. He may well be 
called the stormy petrel of contemporary English politics. 
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There were few more striking features of the Budget campaign 
than the series of speeches which he delivered in Lancashire, 
where the tariff reformers were putting forth every effort to 
seduce the voters from their free trade allegiance. During this 
busy life he has written ten books, the best known of which is 
his biography of his father, which has received high praise. His 
latest work, “‘Liberalism and the Social Problem,” is a collection 
of his most brilliant speeches, and it is a very decided addition to 
the literature of forensic oratory. The man has something to 
say and he says it in a way that appeals to the intellect, the 
esthetic sense, and the heart. Wise choice of argument, logical 
and cogent reasoning, fair statement of his opponent’s position, 
a keen, rapier-like thrust that punctures and confutes fallacies, 
combined with an admirable literary form make his speeches a 
model for the public orator to study and follow. Like Disraeli, 
he has a gift for pungent phrasing and pregnant, striking meta- 
phor. His famous comment on the doctrine of taxing the 
foreigner, which the English tariff reformer rolls as a sweet 
morsel under his tongue, is an example: 


There are some people who think that we can tax the foreigner, but I am 
quite sure that you do not expect me to waste your time in dealing with that 
gospel of quacks and that creed of gulls. 


It was thought by some that Mr. Churchill’s election address 
in the election of January, 1910, was the finest from a literary 
point of view of any that was issued. The following extracts 
will enable the reader to judge of its qualities: 


The time has come to deal with the House of Lords. The absolute veto 
of a hereditary chamber of titled persons over all legislation passed by the 
elected representatives of the people in the House of Commons ought not 
to continue. The wrongful and unconstitutional claims of the nobility to 
control money matters, and dissolve Parliament, new and unheard of in 
British history, cannot be tolerated now. Unless the action of the House of 
Lords in destroying the budget, invading the rights of the Commons, and 
trenching upon the prerogative of the Crown is decisively repudiated by the 
electors, that partisan assembly of wealthy magnates will cease to be the 
tool of the Tory party, only to become the master of the state. No govern- 
ment will be able to maintain itself in power without securing the favour of 
a majority of peers; and this extraordinary authority will be exercised in 
permanence by an irremovable order and transmitted by them to their chil- 
dren generation after generation. To submit to such pretensions would be 
unworthy of free men. Judged by every test, our Constitution would have 
become less broad and free than that of France or the United States, and 
far below the level of the responsible and representative systems of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. What have the people done to deserve this 
restraint? They have led the world in peace and war. They have taught 
all nations to fight for liberty. They have belted the globe with free institu- 
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tions. They have supplied the model and the example of representative gov- 
ernment. As the years unfold, as civilisation expands, as the electors become 
more numerous, more educated, more prosperous, they should have more 
power, not less. They should elect at shorter intervals an increasingly power- 
ful assembly. To fetter and enfeeble the House of Commons, and to exalt 
the control of the non-elected, hereditary House, is to degrade the franchise 
and to make every vote worth less than it was before. The plain man’s 
whole political status depends upon his vote. By that vote he can at present 
choose the chamber that has wielded for hundreds of years the sole and 
undivided power over the public purse, and can thus choose, correct and 
change the executive government. If that power be wrested from the House 
of Commons, the vote may remain, but its virtue will be gone. It will 
hardly be worth while to ask seven millions of electors to vote for a House 
of Commons, that may talk as it pleases, but may not legislate or administer 
except at the pleasure and upon the sufferance of the heads of 600 families. 

The House of Commons popularly elected is the only instrument that can, 
without hampering movement, prevent violent and furious collisions between 
different classes and interests, and thus assure at once the development and 
the stability of society. The people can be trusted. They are of age. They 
can act for themselves. There are many difficult problems ahead of us, and 
no doubt evil fortune as well as good lies in our path. But the electors of 
Great Britain have nothing to gain at this time of day from the guidance, 
governance, restraint, or control of the hereditary House of Lords. There 
is no hatred of the peers as peers, but as hereditary legislators armed with 
an arbitrary veto they will become increasingly the objects of public resent- 
ment; and it is high time to relieve them from functions and responsibili- 
ties which they can only exercise to their own and general detriment. . 

A choice no whit less grave, and equally clear, awaits you upon finance. 
How ought the money to be raised which the State must have? Is it to be 
got from taxes upon bread, meat, and manufactures: or from luxuries, 
monopolies, and superfluities? Is it to be got on a free trade system or are 
we to revert to protection? I have often set out, and will again do so when 
I come among you, the commercial reasons why it is vital to British pros- 
perity that we should keep our hands free to purchase whatever we want, 
wherever we choose in the markets of the whole world, and the social rea- 
sons why we should refuse to tax the staple food of the immense popula- 
tion crowded upon this small island. But it is upon the political dangers of 
protection (or tariff reform) that your attention should be fixed. Behind 
the tariff grow the trusts. You know full well, and to your cost, how tre- 
mendous is the power of the organized liquor trade. The whole forces of 
the State are scarcely able to cope with it. We are told that even 21 years’ 
purchase is not sufficient to redeem a monopoly license, which the State has 
granted “for one year and no longer.” What would be the effect upon the 
government of our country and upon the more or less unorganized mass of 
its citizens, if instead of one great trust which has extorted favours from 
the State, we were to be confronted with a score? Yet that will be the swift 
and certain consequence of a protective tariff. Every great industry will 
have to organize itself into a combination for political purposes. Every 
election will turn on tariff favours. Every member of Parliament will be 
forced to advocate the special trade interests of local industry, rather than 
the general interests of the commonwealth. The corruption of public life 
and public men, and the prostration of Parliament before the power of 
wealth, politically applied, will follow here as in other countries. Once 
given, tariff favours can hardly ever be recalled. The whole trade becomes 
dependent on the privilege it has secured. The savings of the nation are 
invested on the assumption, however unjustified, that such privilege will 
never be withdrawn. The widow and the orphan stake their mites upon the 
security artificially created. And the whole vast abuse—from millionaire 
organisers at the top to the most pitiful investor at the bottom—sits down 
deliberately to coax, wheedle, bully, and bribe new favours from the politi- 
cal caucus with whom it is allied. 
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The closest analogy to the British election address in this 
country is of course the national and state party platform, and 
the letter of acceptance of the nomination which the candidate 
may send. The difference between the two methods of appeal 
to the public results largely from the radical differences between 
the forms of government in the two countries. Executive officers 
as such in Great Britain are seldom directly elected. The 
government of England, both national and local, is simplicity 
itself, compared with the complex system of the American 
Federal State, with its additional ramifications of local govern- 
ment. In England the voter seldom has to vote at one time for 
more than one man, and then seldom more often than once in 
two or three years. The party caucus and the party conven- 
tion, with all their demoralizing obliteration and sacrifice of 
individual convictions, are unknown there. The unit of political 
action and the size of the political constituency is much more 
limited, as the electoral area, except in the counties, seldom 
exceeds ten miles square. All this tends to individualism and 
individual responsibility in England, while in this country the 
system makes for collective action of party, subordinating the 
individual to the party, and lessening the sense of responsibility 
on his part to his constituency. The British election address 
typifies and strengthens this sense of responsibility. 

The admirable English system by which any man can represent 
any constituency in Parliament makes the election address neces- 
sary and desirable. One not resident in the constituency, when 
he becomes a candidate, has a customary and direct method of 
explaining his political beliefs to the men whose votes he desires, 
and they have a definite standard by which they can test his 
future political action. The statements of the election address 
are probably more closely followed and more rigidly respected 
by candidates in England than is the party platform in this 
country. 

There are many inquiries with regard to the election address 
which cannot be answered now. When did it begin as a custom, 
and where? How has it been affected in importance by the wide 
development of modern journalism, and especially by the growth 
of the regular periodical literature of the two parties, which has 
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been so marked in Great Britain during the last twenty years? 
What similar institution exists in the colonies of Great Britain, 
and in the countries of continental Europe? Such are some of 
the interesting questions that await further investigation. In 
this article the writer has simply endeavored to give a practical, 
graphic description of the custom as it exists in the Great Britain 
of to-day. Such a study will convince any careful observer of 
the truth of the following words of President Lowell, who says: 


To the traveller, who cares for history, either of the past, or in the making, 
there is no place more interesting than the long sombre building with a 
tower at each end, that borders the Thames just above Westminster Bridge." 


GeEorGE L. Fox. 
New Haven, Conn. 


*The Government of England, Vol. 1, p. 248. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


History of Labor Legislation in Iowa. By E. H. Downey. 
Iowa City: The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1910— 
pp. x, 283. 

This account of the labor legislation of lowa shows that State 
tardily plodding along the paths already worn by other States 
with an earlier industrial development or a quicker public sensi- 
tiveness to the demands of legislation in behalf of wage-earners. 
It is the same old story. The steady emergence, with the growth 
of industry, of labor conditions calling for social adjustment; 
the prompt response of organized labor with efforts to that end; 
the stolid resistance of the pocketbooks affected; the slow 
awakening of a wider public consciousness to the needs of the 
new situation; and—strange recurring mystery in each case— 
the disregard of the experience of other governments in this field 
of public activity. The same crude legislative devices that others 
have tried and discarded are again written into law. Only by 
traversing the whole series does the State bring its policy con- 
cerning labor up to the best standard that experience has any- 
where proven. Hence it is that, although lowa’s legislation 
touches all points in this field, there is nothing in this book calling 
for a reviewer’s notice beyond the differences between this State’s 
achievement and the well-known development under those 
governments which have gone furthest in the regulation of the 
conditions of labor. 

In the matter of the State’s shortcomings, one could make a 
considerable list of the points in respect to which Iowa still lags 
behind the best standards in nearly all departments of labor legis- 
lation. The only exception entertainable is the mining law. 
This situation may be explained in part by the later development 
of industrial life in the State, but not wholly. Whereas the 
mining law was begun in 1872, there was no comprehensive 
factory code until 1902, or any child labor legislation at all until 
1906. Provision for the enforcement of such standards as are 
set is plainly inadequate to secure compliance against a studied 
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and determined opposition. The policy of the Commissioner of 
Labor also appears to have lacked sufficient firmness to make the 
laws truly effective. 

Iowa has not taken many advanced positions, but a few 
deserve to be noted. It is a matter of interest that the first com- 
prehensive mining law of 1884 was the result of a joint con- 
ference of the miners and operators (p. 36). Again, the law 
requiring biweekly payment of wages to miners, passed in 1894, 
“has stood unchallenged for fourteen years, and judgments 
awarded in accordance with its terms have been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court” (p. 71). In 1890 automatic couplers and power 
brakes were required to be used upon all railway cars in the State 
after the beginning of 1895 (p. 79). Although this law was not 
pressed, and although the time limit was extended to as late as 
1900, and although the efforts of a single State in this direction 
could hardly succeed, the State deserves credit for leading off 
in the matter of such legislation. The imperfect child labor law 
excels in that it contains more than usually specific prohibition 
of using children under sixteen in dangerous employments; and 
it flatly prohibits the employment of girls under sixteen at work 
in which they are required to be kept standing (p. 137). The 
common law doctrine of employers’ liability has had its usual 
development in Iowa, but some modifications of importance have 
been made. By a law of 1907, if an employer has been notified 
of the defective condition of any of his equipment, no employee 
can be held to have assumed the risk of injury by reason of his 
continuing at work (p. 166). The fellow-servant doctrine has 
received a much more liberal interpretation by the Iowa courts 
than is usual (pp. 167-171). In the case of railroads, from 
1862 to 1873 was developed a law by which railroads are liable 
for injuries to employees resulting from neglect by the road’s 
agents or by other employees (p. 172). This has been fully sus- 
tained by the courts. In 1898 an act made invalid the release 
clause in the membership contracts of railroad relief associations. 
This also has been sustained by the State Supreme Courts (p. 
182). 

The book is fairly well composed on the whole. Especially 
deserving of notice is the chapter on employers’ liability. The 
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chapter on convict labor contains a good statement and discus- 
sion of the considerations involved in that question. The same 
is true of some other chapters, notably that on child labor. It 
is questionable, however, whether a book designed to record the 
experience of a particular State could not better take all such 
general principles for granted. These have been discussed so 
often that, unless the State in question has some peculiar 
situation with a new bearing on the problem, nothing is gained 
for the account in hand by the repetition, which becomes more 
and more wearisome, of well-known arguments. One could 
wish also that less of detail had been given in places, as in the 
chapter on mechanics’ lien laws and in the names of persons con- 
cerned with legislation. These are not of general interest. Not 
enough space is given to the actual results of the laws. The 
reader, having seen that Iowa has gone only part way in legis- 
lating for her wage-earners, leaves the book with a rather 
indefinite and general notion as to just how much the adminis- 
tration of even these measures has effected. If the description 
of legislation is in places too detailed, the account of the results 
is too summary. 

A misfortune in the publishing is the title on the back of the 
book. “History of Labor Legislation” would seem to pretend 
to a general account of the subject instead of one restricted to 
one State. The title page describes the contents of the book 
accurately. 


ARTHUR SARGENT FIELD. 
Dartmouth College. 


A History of California Labor Legislation. With an Introduc- 
tory Sketch of the San Francisco Labor Movement. By 
Lucile Eaves. University of California Publications in Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 2. Berkeley: The University Press, 1g10—pp. 
xiv, 461. $4.00. 


California has never been lacking in dramatic materials: her 
acquisitions from Mexico, the gold days of ’49, the vigilance com- 
mittees, the railroad, the earthquake, etc., etc. Yet it has been 
far from a continuous performance of “legitimate” drama; 
unfortunately there has been a considerable sprinkling of cheap 
melodrama and opera bouffe. The industrial history of Califor- 
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nia has partaken of both sorts; and particularly that portion of 
industrial history dubbed “the labor movement.”’ This is clearly 
brought out in Professor Lucile Eaves’s study of California 
Labor Legislation, though the general conclusion of the book 
places the emphasis on the better, more creditable, more hopeful 
side. It is a pleasure in these days of industrial jealousies, mis- 
understandings, half-truths, and calculating partisanships—or 
what is worse, lukewarm neutrality—to meet a writer who, while 
frankly avowing her sympathy with organized labor, tells the 
truth, and tells it in a straightforward way. Miss Eaves is 
specially qualified for her undertaking. Her long acquaintance 
with San Francisco labor leaders, her frequent contributions to 
the Labor Clarion, her cooperation with the Labor Federation at 
several sessions of the legislature, all won for her the confidence 
of the labor men. Hence she was able to secure access to many 
original sources for materials: for example, an unpublished 
MSS. of Mr. Walter Macarthur, editor of the Pacific Coast Sea- 
man’s Journal, and one of the most respected labor leaders; also 
the minute books of the Typographical Union prior to their 
destruction in the fire of 1906. Mr. Macarthur, Mr. French, Mr. 
Furuseth and other prominent labor men were frequent visitors 
at South Park Settlement, which Miss Eaves directed for several 
years. Her work with Labor Commissioner Stafford, the gath- 
ering of materials for the drafting of the Child Labor Bill of 
1905 in which she assisted, the direction of a busy Settlement in 
a lively union labor neighborhood, all these gave excellent oppor- 
tunities for knowledge and use of the living document. Com- 
bining this wide experience with the critical attitude of the careful 
student and vigorous thinker, Miss Eaves has produced one of 
the most noteworthy books in recent industrial literature. 

The work is particularly timely. The air is thick with moot 
questions and issues which only abundant, reliable evidence 
accepted in candor may hope to clear up. For example, the noto- 
rious San Francisco “graft” prosecutions, which brought the 
labor party into perhaps undue prominence. Again, the publi- 
cation of Mrs. Coolidge’s book on the Chinese and its stormy 
reception lightened up a none too savory corner of state and 
national politics and their connection with California labor policy, 
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of which the recent anti-Japanese school agitation in San Fran- 
cisco, the operations of the Japanese-Korean Exclusion League, 
and the frequent Japanese “scares” emanating from the West 
are all too familiar survivals. The use or abuse of the injunction 
has been radical in California and evokes periodic storms of more 
or less intelligent protest. Employers’ liability in California—as 
in Connecticut—is still an unfinished and unsatisfactory record. 
Finally, and most recently, the tragic blowing-up of General 
Otis’s newspaper establishment in Los Angeles, together with 
other dynamite “outrages” in the same city, brings the whole 
labor question once more to the center of the stage. At this 
juncture come Miss Eaves’s admirable study to throw light on all 
these questions and on many others as they have been dealt with 
on the Pacific Coast. 

In going through the labor history of San Francisco, which 
occupies the first part of the book, what perhaps first strikes the 
reader is the early date and energy of the beginnings of labor 
activity ; remarkable, too, the continuity of the labor movement in 
spite of its ups and downs, in reflecting general industrial condi- 
tions. These two phenomena taken together spell class-con- 
sciousness, highly developed among California workingmen. 
Yet withal, the movement has been throughout truly democratic. 
Western labor’s opposition to the yellow man is a national truism, 
but it is not so generally known that the black man was also ill 
regarded in early days, and for similar reasons. The weather- 
cock decisions of certain early California judges, and the stupid 
persistence of legislators in reiterating illegal measures, can only 
be paralleled perhaps during the troublous day in the South. 
The political rdle of labor organizations has nowhere been 
better illustrated than in the history of San Francisco. Through- 
out their whole career they have never been a negligible factor in 
whatever mold their activity was cast, and at times they were 
actually dominant, yet nominally their principles expressly dis- 
claim politics qua politics. 

The remainder of the book is given over to a detailed analy- 
sis of labor legislation in California. The chief objects which 
such legislation has sought to promote are briefly (p. 440): (1) 
The prevention of race associations that were objectionable to 
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the working classes; (2) Protection from competitors who for 
one reason or another were able to work cheaply; (3) Whole- 
some conditions of labor, such as shorter work-days and sanitary 
surroundings; (4) Security for the payment of what is justly 
due; (5) The right of organized efforts to safeguard and pro- 
mote the interests of the working classes. 

As to the methods employed in the securing of this substantial 
body of legislation Miss Eaves concludes (p. 442): “In review- 
ing the California labor legislation, one is impressed with the 
absence of that paternalism which is so evident in European labor 
laws. The California wage-worker has sought the reform of 
abuses or a guarantee of just treatment rather than special privi- 
leges. With the self-reliance characteristic of the West, he has 
undertaken his own defense by an intelligent use of the ballot and 
by vigorous organized efforts. If unrestrained in his activities, 
it seems quite probable that he would be able to hold his own in 
any future controversies.” 

It remains only to say a word as to the practical value of this 
book. It should prove an instructive working manual for labor 
leaders as well as for students, social reformers, legislators, and 
the great, vague “general public.”’ It should be a discourager to 
those half-baked schemes which the amateur in sociology seeks 
sometimes to foist upon a none too patient public. It should be 
no less encouraging to the believer in the ultimate victory of 
intelligent organization or organized intelligence, over selfish- 


ness, ignorance and arrant stupidity. 
ARTHUR J. TODD. 
Yale University. 


Sociology and Modern Social Problems. By Charles A. Ell- 
wood. New York: American Book Company, 1910—pp. 
331. $1.00. 

Another sociologist has undertaken to provide a satisfactory 
elementary text-book in sociology. However skeptical one may 
be concerning the present feasibility of such an undertaking, the 
book before us is an addition to the list of available elementary 
texts. It introduces a different method of approach; it has in 
large measure the commendable feature of concreteness. The 
author devotes two chapters to a consideration of what is 
involved in the study of society and the bearing of the theory of 
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evolution upon social problems. The family is then selected as 
the primary social institution and its historical development is 
described in four chapters, to illustrate “more clearly the work- 
ing of the biological and psychological forces which have 
brought about the evolution of human institutions.” The prob- 
lem of the modern family is treated in another chapter and the 
remaining chapters deal with the growth of population, the 
immigration problem, the negro problem, the problem of the city, 
poverty and pauperism, crime, socialism in the light of sociology, 
education and social progress. 

As the author states, the book is intended for use in institu- 
tions where but a short time can be given to the subject and is 
also especially suited for use in University Extension Courses 
and in Teachers’ Reading Circles. Many sociologists will there- 
fore find the book useless for their purposes. Where this plan 
is followed in an introductory course of including a fairly 
detailed consideration of the family as a typical social institution, 
then an advanced and specialized course on the family can 
scarcely be given without considerable duplication, and yet it is 
a question whether sufficient attention has been given to this 
important subject in the introductory course. To a degree the 
same dilemma is presented in connection with the consideration 
of several of the specific social problems which the author dis- 
cusses. In a college where sociology is given only a small place 
in the curriculum, however, and where it is desired to combine 
this subject with a study of current social problems, the book may 
be useful. 

The position which the author takes on several important 
points is open to attack. Society is defined as meaning “scarcely 
more than the abstract term association” (p. 9) and may be 
“used scientifically to designate the reciprocal relations between 
individuals” (p. 7). The family, as an institution, is said to rest 
upon “certain fundamental instincts of human nature” (p. 75); 
its origin in promiscuity is rejected and “this primitive 
monogamy rested solely upon an instinctive basis” (p. 74), 
although in another place reference is made to the “polygynous 
instincts of man” (p. 97). It is then carefully explained that 
the various forms which the family has assumed are illustrations 
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of “variations in human institutions due partially to the 
influences of the environment, partially to the state of knowl- 
edge, and partially to many other causes as yet not well under- 
stood” (p. 78). The author has apparently fallen into the error, 
perhaps inadvertently, of assuming that the entire human race 
has gone through certain, definite stages of social evolution (pp. 
S1, 83, 85, ete.). It is also a little disconcerting to find that he 
has accepted at its face value Robert Hunter’s estimate of the 
amount of poverty to be found in the United States (p. 243). 
Very few slips of this character have been made, however. A 
brief but well-selected bibliography of books in English has been 
appended to each chapter. 

The author is not a benighted optimist who in discussing prac- 
tical social problems largely disregards numerous difficulties and 
present evils. His cautious, but convincingly well-founded, 
confidence in the future of human society, and of American 
society in particular, is stimulating. 


J. E. CUTLER. 
Western Reserve University. 


Organization, Correspondence, Transportation. By Lee Gallo- 
way, George Burton Hotchkiss, and James Mavor. (Modern 
Business, Vol. II.) New York: Alexander Hamilton Insti- 


tute, Ig10—pp. xix, 494. 

Accounting Theory and Practice. By Leo Greendlinger. (Mod- 
ern Business, Vol. III.) New York: Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Ig10—pp. xix, 513. 

Corporation Finance. By William H. Lough, Jr. (Modern 
Business, Vol. IV.) New York: Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, 1Ig09—pp. xix, 480. 

These three books are the second, third, and fourth volumes 
of a series of twelve, eventually to be published, covering the 
whole field of “modern business.”” The purpose of the series is 
to provide the means necessary for a complete course of instruc- 
tion, through correspondence, for a large group of men outside 
the universities who wish to fit themselves for important posi- 
tions in the modern business world. On the whole, the idea of 


‘The unsatisfactory nature of Mr. Hunter’s work in this respect has been 
pointed out in the Yate Review. See a review of Hunter’s “Poverty,” 
Yate Review, May, 1905 (14:86-89). 
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the promoters of this set of publications seems to have been to 
organize, systematize, and clearly present in a practical manner a 
large body of widely scattered material rather than concentrate 
upon new investigations within the particular fields of the various 
authors. Considering the function which they are expected to 
perform and the specialized purpose for which they have been 
prepared, the particular volumes here under consideration are 
deserving of commendation. 

The first volume in the series is entitled “Economics,” and 
already it has been the object of comment in this journal. (See 
Vol. xix, No. 3, November, 1910.) The second has a triple 
authorship, as the title would indicate, and its various parts, 
written respectively by the authors mentioned above, are all 
intimately related to the general subject of “business structure 
and relations.” Part I, which includes about one-half of the 
text proper, deals with business organization. Here are dis- 
cussed, among other topics, the evolution of industrial society, 
the organization of the market and of the export business, trace- 
promoting institutions such as the consular service, and office 
systems and reports. Part II is concerned with the not easily 
acquired art of business correspondence, and there are numerous 
examples, introduced here and there, to illustrate the principles 
explained. Part III is given the rather inclusive title of “Trans- 
portation,’ but the author directs his efforts chiefly to a con- 
sideration of railroads. Although scarcely more than one 
hundred pages are included in the third part of the book, Pro- 
fessor Mavor has clearly and concisely presented a large number 
of representative and well-chosen topics. 

Volume III, “Accounting Theory and Practice,’ adds another 
bulky text to the literature on this increasingly important sub- 
ject. Its real nature is better described, perhaps, by its sub- 
title—“‘a comprehensive statement of accounting principles and 
methods, illustrated by modern forms and problems.” The book 
is divided into five parts, dealing, respectively, with the principles 
of accounting, partnership affairs, corporation accounting, 
special topics (such as capital, revenue, depreciation, and insol- 
vency), and problems and solutions. The mastery of this 
volume without the helpful suggestions and guidance of a per- 
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sonal instructor, would be no mean task for the type of student 
for whom it was especially prepared. 

Volume IV seems to be, in many ways, the best of all those in 
the series which have come to the attention of the writer. In 
fact, it is to be classed as superior to most if not all other 
American text-books dealing with corporation finance. It 
promises to serve a useful purpose, other than that for which it 
was designed, in college classes in business economics. The 
opening chapters are largely introductory, and contain enough 
of corporation law as is required for a study of the financial 
organization of corporations. The author then proceeds to dis- 
cuss the various sources of corporate funds, the methods of 
their assembling, and the credit instruments used in raising 
funds. He then takes up the function and operations of the 
promoter, drawing his leading illustration from the history of 
the United States Steel Corporation. The methods of selling 
securities by inside distribution, through Wall Street or some 
similar market, through established bond and brokerage houses, 
and by direct appeal to the public, are then considered. This is 
followed by an analysis of the problems of honest management 
and of the operations of corporation manipulators. The con- 
cluding chapters discuss the causes of insolvency and the prin- 
ciples of reorganization. 

In each volume, at the close of the text, is a carefully prepared 
list of questions. These are arranged by chapters, and are based 
on the numbered sections of the text. The editorial work for 
the whole series is in the hands of Professor Joseph French 
Johnson, who is also the joint-author of a later volume, entitled 
“Money and Banking.” 


AVARD L. BISHOP. 
Yale University. 


Kartelle und Trusts. By Robert Liefmann. Second edition. 
Stuttgart: Ernst Heinrich Moritz, 1gio—pp. 210. 2'% m. 


The first edition of this work, published in 1905, having been 
exhausted, the author has taken the opportunity to completely 
revise and bring down to date his well-known treatise on Kartelle 
und Trusts. The first half of the second edition is devoted to a 
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discussion and classification of the forms of organization under 
which the various trusts operate, and the second half of the vol- 
ume to a description of the American, German, and international 
trusts, concluding with a short discussion on the subject of legal 
regulation. 

Dr. Liefmann is the author of one of the leading books on Ger- 
man trusts, ““Die Unternahmerverbande,” published in 1899, and 
has recently published a second contribution to the same general 
subject under the title “Beteiligungs- und Finanzierungsgesell- 
schaften.” In preparing these two books, Dr. Liefmann has not 
only used the literature, both books and periodicals, of all the 
leading countries, but has traveled widely and thus obtained part 
of his knowledge at first hand. He is thus exceptionally well 
qualified to write upon this particular subject, and his views are 
therefore of unusual public interest. 

It is his opinion that the most important influence of the trusts 
in the United States is not in establishing and operating monopo- 
listic enterprises, but rather in the work of promoting, financing 
and administering great consolidated corporations. While 
monopoly has been carried further in Germany, the administrative 
control of industry has been much more highly developed in the 
United States. The causes of this condition, in the author’s 
opinion, are: first, the formation of large corporations; second, 
the absence of family industries; third, the favorable conditions 
of corporation law, and fourth, the establishment of exchanges by 
means of which shares are readily bought and sold, thus furnish- 
ing an easy method of purchasing control of any corporation. 
Thus, while the Germans have many companies engaged in each 
industry united into Kartels, by which prices are maintained and 
production controlled, the Americans have a few immense con- 
trolling corporations, each operating many plants, but none of 
them possessing a complete monopolistic control over the indus- 
try. The German Kartel is thus more democratic, while the 
American, although more autocratic, is much better able to effect 
economies in production and transportation. The consequence of 
this condition is that the Germans are beginning to adopt the 
American plan, and during the past few years many important 
consolidations have been effected in Germany through the use 
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of the American device of a holding corporation. In the forma- 
tion of these holding corporations the German banks have played 
an important role. 

Not the least interesting part of Dr. Liefmann’s book is devoted 
to a discussion of international trusts and their future develop- 
ment. In this field, combinations and consolidations in the petro- 
leum industry far surpass all others. It is the author’s opinion 
that the international trust is to become of much greater impor- 
tance in the near future than it has been in the past. 

It is, of course, too much to expect that such a book as this 
should be free from errors. It is, however, a peculiar circum- 
stance that most authors, including Dr. Liefmann, make a mistake 
in regard to the date of the passage of the New Jersey statute 
by which corporations were authorized to hold shares in other 
corporations. Some writers place the enactment of this statute 
in 1889. Dr. Liefmann gives the year as 1898. As a matter 
of fact the law in question was passed in 1893 (P. L. 1893, p. 
301), one year after a similar law had been enacted by the New 
York legislature. In another case, the author is in serious error 
in attributing to Mr. Charles M. Schwab the promotion of the 
United States Ship Building Company. The evidence presented 
by Receiver Smith shows that John W. Young was the original 
promoter, and that Lewis Nixon was associated with Young long 
before Mr. Schwab became interested in the project. 

Such errors as these are, however, of minor importance and 
are here mentioned merely to warn the reader against trusting too 
implicitly upon statements of this character. 


MAURICE H. ROBINSON. 
University of Illinois. 


Wool-growing and the Tariff. A Study in the Economic His- 
tory of the United States. By Chester Whitney Wright, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Political Economy in the University of 
Chicago. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. V. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1910—pp. xiii, 362, 4 charts. $2. net. 


This study, which received the David A. Wells prize at Har- 
vard in 1908, is an admirable piece of work. Taking up the his- 
tory of wool-growing and the woolen manufacture at the stage to 
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which Taussig had brought the subject in his Tariff History, the 
author has subjected to further analysis the questions involved, 
has extended his researches to ascertain the facts, and has set 
forth his conclusions with a clearness and a sobriety of judgment 
which command the reader’s confidence and respect. 

“If there is one truth brought out by this analysis of the his- 
tory of wool-growing and its connection with the tariff which is 
of broader application and more fundamental importance than 
any other, it is that most economic problems are complex.” This 
sentence, from the closing paragraphs of the book, is a profes- 
sion more often on the lips of the writers of economic history 
than in their hearts. A man’s book soon shows, however, 
whether the author has a living faith in this truth; and Dr. 
Wright’s book testifies on every page to his devotion to it as a 
guiding principle. It has forced him to some arduous labor, for 
it has barred him from finding in the files of the Congressional 
Record, or in free trade and protectionist handbooks, the easy 
means of deciding disputed questions, and has sent him into 
many dry places in search of truth. The book will suffer in 
popular estimation on this account, for the writer has not done 
all he might to smooth and polish his raw material. The 
serious student, however, will scarcely notice the little rough- 
ness, and will be grateful for a scholarly contribution on an 
important and difficult topic. 

The author traces the history of wool-growing through the 
nineteenth century, dividing its course into periods according 
with the changes in the industry; and in not one period does 
he find the tariff to have played a dominant part in the fortunes 
of the industry. 

It has been in this country a frontier industry, following the 
westward movement of population, and has been affected far 
more by the competition of other branches of agriculture than 
by any schedules of the tariff. The author does not deny that 
the tariff has caused an increase in the number of sheep, 
especially since the Civil War, but believes the increase to have 
been relatively small; and prophesies a gradual decline of the 
wool-growing industry in the United States, from natural 
economic causes, in spite of the protection of tariff duties 
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Public Ownership of Telephones on the Continent of Europe. 
By A. N. Holcombe. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. VI. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1911—pp. xx, 
482. $2.00 net. 

The growing recognition that in certain lines of industry the 
monopoly is the most efficient, indeed the inevitable, form of 
organization and that sooner or later we must in such cases 
choose between private monopoly under government regulation 
and public ownership, leads us to welcome every addition to our 
knowledge of the actual working of public industrial enterprises. 
Dr. Holcombe’s book performs this service with regard to the 
public telephone systems of continental Europe. The largest 
place in the discussion is given to Germany (some 200 pages). 
Switzerland and France also receive extended treatment. The 
other countries are treated more briefly. It should be stated 
that Dr. Holcombe had already made a study of the telephone in 
Great Britain, publishing his results in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics of November, 1906, and August, 1907. In the pres- 
ent volume the author gives for each of the principal countries an 
account of the origin and development of the telephone, of the 
agitation over rates and the development of rate policies, of the 
technical and legal conflicts between the telephone and the various 
other electrical enterprises that later entered the field, and of 
the labor situation in the telephone service. 

Public ownership of the telephone business has always been 
the rule in Europe. Besides England, “the only European 
countries of importance in which the public authorities have not 
yet engaged in the telephone exchange business are Denmark and 
Spain” (p. 390). In Germany and Switzerland the whole indus- 
try has been in the hands of the government from the start. In 
other countries the authorities have allowed private interests to 
make the initial experiments, but as soon as the success of the 
undertaking was assured have taken over the whole or the greater 
part of the system. The one compelling reason for this has 
been the fact that the governments already owned the telegraph 
system, from its beginning a government monopoly for military 
reasons. The relation between the two services is so close that 
no country could maintain its telegraph system while leaving 
the telephone in private hands. 
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That serious difficulties are likely to arise out of the relation 
between the state and its army of employees is demonstrated 
by this history of the public telephone. The problem has varied 
between different countries, both in character and in seriousness, 
but it has arisen everywhere, and it has by no means been satis- 
factorily solved. In Germany, for example, the workman, as a 
condition of employment by the state, “‘must surrender not only 
his right to associate with his fellows for the purpose of mutual 
assistance in promoting their common interests as wage earners, 
but also his liberty to exercise the fundamental privileges of citi- 
zenship, the liberty of expressing his views on political questions, 
and of playing a part in the politics of his country” (p. 206). 
Obviously, as the author suggests, this condition cannot be 
regarded as a final solution of the problem. 

In any discussion of the subject of government ownership a 
fundamental question is: what rates are being charged for the 
service and how do these rates compare with those charged by 
private enterprise? It is here that we find the present book some- 
what disappointing. While the author has given a long account 
of the system of charges and the rate policies of the leading public 
telephone systems, he has purposely avoided any extended compar- 
ison of these rates, either among themselves or with the rates 
charged in the United States. Of course such comparisons are 
difficult, apt to be misleading, and capable of furnishing only 
rough general conclusions. Nevertheless we cannot help feeling 
that, with the knowledge at his disposal, the author might have 
presented some comparisons of rates which would have added to 
the interest and value of his work. 

This book by no means solves the problem of the relative merits 
of government ownership and private enterprise. The author 
has limited himself to presenting the facts and has purposely 
avoided passing judgment on this question. The facts presented 
tend to show that on the whole the policy of government owner- 
ship has produced good results, especially good in Switzerland 
and Germany, decidely less so in France. On the other hand, the 
presence of certain serious difficulties is evident. What the 
author has done is to furnish a careful history of the public 
telephone experience of Continental Europe, clearly and attrac- 
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tively written. In thus contributing out our knowledge of an 
important subject he has performed a valuable service. 
F. R. F. 


A Traffic History of the Mississippi River System. By Frank 
Haigh Dixon. (Document No. 11 of the National Water- 
ways Commission.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, Ig09—pp. 70. 

This little book is a valuable and interesting account of the 
rise and fall of the Mississippi river system as an important 
factor in American transportation. It is also one of the few 
sane books that have appeared on the subject of “Conservation” 
and is hence doubly worthy of attention. 

Before the advent of regular steamboating on the Mississippi 
traffic went by barge or “keel boat.” They floated down stream 
with the current; up stream they sailed, were poled or towed. 
The steamboat did not replace them until it had evolved its 
present form, so well adapted to the shallow rivers it had to 
navigate. Up to the time of the Civil War the exports of most 
of the country west of the Alleghanies were drained off to New 
Orleans by means of the magnificent system of waterways at the 
disposal of that port. Staples of commerce were corn, lard, 
bacon, whiskey, apples, potatoes, etc.—lumped under the name 
of “western produce,” which supplied the southern plantations 
or were exported from New Orleans. The Southern States 
added cotton, tobacco and molasses to the down-stream trade. 
Planters in Alabama sent their cotton down the Tennessee river 
to the Ohio, down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. 
Foreign imports destined for Memphis were as likely to go over 
the mountains from New York to Pittsburg and down the rivers 
as they were to be imported via New Orleans. In 1860 New 
Orleans saw 3,500 river steamboats arrive, bringing goods to the 
value of 185 million dollars. New Orleans was accounted the 
fourth seaport of the world—after London, Liverpool and New 
York—and handled 26 per cent. of our exports. 

The Erie Canal, the Pennsylvania Canal and the various Ohio 
canals drew eastward a part of the commerce which the Ohio 
valley had sent down stream, but it was the railroads which dealt 
the Mississippi its death blow. They appeared at first as 
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passenger carriers; in so far as they carried freight they acted 
as feeders and distributers for the waterways. Yet even before 
the Civil War they had begun to connect up their lines and draw 
off the commerce of the Middle West. 

The war suspended commerce on the Mississippi, while the 
through railroad lines, north of the line of military operations, 
continued to extend their activities, got a firm hold on western 
exports and turned them once for all eastward. When the war 
ended, New Orleans found itself with a channel to the sea so 
shallow that large steamers could not get up to the city. The 
physical condition of the river and its tributaries was wretched. 
These two disadvantages have been remedied; the first com- 
pletely, the second at least in part: there is plenty of water from 
New Orleans to St. Louis. Even this stretch of river is not 
used. Style of boats and methods of towage have not been 
modernized to equal those in other civilized countries. Termi- 
nal facilities have not been created to permit rail and water 
carrier working together. Above all, the railroads may charge 
one rate for working with the waterway, another and lower rate 
for working against it. 

As one might expect of one of Mr. Dixon’s special training, 
he sees the real problem—the relation of railways to waterways. 
Having seen the problem, he does not evaporate in ear-filling 
phrases, but makes the extraordinary choice of indicating defi- 
nite remedies. Therefore his “Traffic History” is not only an 
entertaining record of the past, it is also a guide for the future. 


E. J. CLAPP. 
Yale University. 


A Documentary History of American Industrial Society: Vol- 
ume 1X, Labor Movement, 1860-1880. Edited by John R. 
Commons and John B. Andrews. Cleveland: The Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1910—pp. 378. 

This volume opens with a relatively short section on “Labor 
Conditions,” in which such questions as “Immigration,” “Cost 
of Living,” “Woman’s Work,” and “Employers’ Associations” 
are taken up. The second section is the principal one, “The 
National Labor Union,” and gives extracts from the proceedings 
of the Congresses from 1866 to 1872. The third section treats 
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of “Steward and the Hours of Labor,” and the fourth section 
takes up “International Attempts.” 

The documents which are used in the different sections are 
well chosen and fit in to a well-thought-out treatment of the 
whole subject. In that respect the volume compares most favor- 
ably with its predecessors and it is possible to follow the develop- 
ment of the labor movement intelligently because of the 
excellent introduction to Volumes IX and X prepared by the 
editors. This introduction not only summarizes the contents of 
the two volumes, it also shows in a most satisfactory manner the 
connection with the preceding volumes of the series. 

From 1860 to 1880 is preéminently the middleman-period. 
The building of railroads had greatly extended the markets and 
had likewise resulted in a wide separation of producers who 
were in general without capital and without sufficient credit. 
The merchant-jobber marketed both farm and factory products 
and performed a most useful service at this stage by furnishing 
through transportation over local lines of disconnected com- 
panies. It was only through the trade connections thus estab- 
lished that the producer was able to reach a market. Accord- 
ingly, the fundamental question for farmers and wage laborers 
after the Civil War was the control of capital and credit 
by middlemen. 

Ira Steward would seem to have been responsible for the 
formulation in acceptable shape of the demand for an eight-hour 
laboring day. According to his doctrine the leisure thus 
afforded would raise the standard of living of the working class 
and by the standard of living wages would be ultimately deter- 
mined. In 1866 the National Labor Union put this demand at 
the head of its programme and it has remained one of the most 
characteristic demands of American labor. 

One satisfying feature of this volume is that the relations to 
one another of the various phases of the labor movement are 
clearly brought out and their connection with movements in 
other countries is shown: that the question of hours of labor 
corresponded to the radicalism of Europe of that time; that it 
was connected with the other characteristic doctrine of American 
labor developed in the land theories of Henry George; and that 
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the labor movement in this country was a part of a general 
movement of western civilization. 

An interesting feature in the present volume is a series of por- 
traits of some twenty leaders in the labor movement. 


MAX FARRAND. 
Yale University. 


The Frankpledge System. By William Alfred Morris. (Har- 
vard Historical Studies, Vol. XIV.) New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., I910—pp. 194. 


Combined with a considerable amount of old information, 
stated in new form, we have here much that is new and impor- 
tant on the subject of frankpledge. The writer’s aim, as 
expressed in his preface, is to emphasize those points of the 
frankpledge system which have not been brought out by other 
writers—its distribution, organization, functions, and decline. 
By far the greater portion of the work is taken up with a discus- 
sion of these special subjects, which are sometimes treated with 
a degree of detail hardly productive of results in proportion to 
its intensity. Considered as a whole, the book is a thorough 
treatment of a not inconsiderable part of the local government 
system of medieval England. 

As to the origin of frankpledge—a system of suretyship 
affecting practically the entire villain class in many sections of 
England—scholars have been divided in opinion, some believing 
it to have been an Anglo-Saxon institution, while others consider 
it to have had its rise under the Norman kings. Mr. Morris’s 
theory is that after the Conquest the frequent secret assassina- 
tions of Normans by the Anglo-Saxons made it necessary for 
William I to devise some method of protecting his followers. 
He therefore made use of the idea of suretyship found in the 
old Saxon borh system, making it more stringent, and holding 
the whole hundred accountable for the misdeeds of its members. 
As time went on a progressive development took place, the com- 
pleted frankpledge system belonging to the early Plantagenet 
period. 

Most of the legal writers, and some of the chroniclers, in the 
period from Henry I to Edward I convey the impression that 
frankpledge was in force everywhere in England. Mr. Morris 
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devotes his second chapter to the “Distribution of Frankpledge,” 
showing that in the period immediately after the Conquest 
frankpledge did exist in all counties to the south of Yorkshire 
and to the east of Cheshire, Shropshire, and Herefordshire, but 
that it was not in force in the northern and western border 
counties. 

The frankpledge unit was the tithing, of which the number of 
members, nominally ten, appears to have varied considerably. 
At its head was the tithingman or decennarius. Chapter III is 
a review of the history of the tithing, its membership, duties, 
and obligations. “Maintained at first exclusively by the activity 
of a royal official, the tithing performed its duties in connection 
with the system of local courts and the sessions of the king’s 
itinerant justices, and in some cases even in conjunction with the 
central courts at Westminster. By the thirteenth century, how- 
ever, it was in many cases sustained by a manorial court, in 
which it came to discharge a large part of its ordinary duty.” 

Losing its old effectiveness in the thirteenth century, frank- 
pledge as a surety system declined rapidly in the next hundred 
years. This decline was brought about by two main sets of 
causes: first, by the development of the manorial leet, and 
secondly, by new systems of enforcing peace observance. The 
supervision of frankpledge had been originally a special item of 
business at the Michaelmas session of the sheriff’s turn. Grad- 
ually, however, the manorial court took over the view of frank- 
pledge, and, as the sheriff’s turn declined, the tithing had to do 
only with the court of the manor. Special commissions, 
quarterly sessions, new modes of gaol delivery, and in general, 
the employment of special officers rather than of tithing groups 
for preserving the peace, rendered more and more unnecessary 
the system of collective suretyship. Yet even after the disap- 
pearance of the surety element in frankpledge its forms con- 
tinued to be observed, many survivals of the system being found 
in England as late as the nineteenth century. 

The appendices ought to be noted, especially Appendix D. 
This, in connection with the discussion of sources in the preface, 
gives a good idea of the literature on the subject. 


GEO. E. WOODBINE. 
Yale University. 
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The Roman Assemblies, from their Origin to the End of the 
Republic. By George Willis Botsford. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1909—pp. x, 521. 


The production of such a work as this is an achievement to be 
proud of. It is not only a solid contribution to our knowledge 
of Roman political institutions, but it bids fair to mark an epoch 
in the employment of method. It stands out as one of the most 
successful attempts as yet made,—and we may congratulate our- 
selves that it has been made by an American scholar,—to get 
clear of the traditions of respect which have hitherto bound 
students to the methods of Mommsen and the Germans. What- 
ever may be the final verdict on the soundness of Professor Bots- 
ford’s conclusions, we cannot but feel that his methods of 
procedure are proper ones; that he has made a legitimate and 
judicious use of the historical and comparative method in forming 
hypotheses and in illustrating obscure points, and that he has 
exercised due and full caution in testing and substantiating every 
hypothesis by an extremely full citation of sources. It appalls 
one to think of the labor involved. 

For the readers of this review, the most interesting point 
developed in Professor Botsford’s book is one which is of 
importance not merely to the student of Roman history, but to 
those who are interested in the field of comparative political insti- 
tutions and government,—and that is the constitution of the 
Roman populus and the relations of the plebs to the patricians in 
the assemblies. The old orthodox idea that plebs and patricians 
were separate political castes, meeting in exclusive assemblies 
at first, and becoming merged in comitia only as the result of 
long-continued strife, has been indirectly responsible for many 
theories of primitive government among other peoples than the 
Romans; Professor Botsford’s attempt, undoubtedly successful, 
to show that from the beginning the two classes met together in 
the same assemblies, will have a correspondingly wide effect in 
modifying the theories or, at least, in causing an overhauling of 
the evidence, in the case of other nations. There are a number of 
chapters that will appeal to a much wider circle of readers than 
the book’s title would seem to indicate, notably that on the social 
composition of the primitive populus, another on the auspices, 
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and the one on the comitia tributa and the rise of popular 
sovereignty. 
E. L. DURFEE. 
Yale University. 


Commercial Geography. By Edward V. Robinson. New 

York: Rand, McNally & Co., 1910—pp. xlviii, 455. 

This book bears witness to the idea that statistics are not 
enough if students are to understand in any vital way the nature 
and distribution of trade. Of his total text Professor Robinson 
devotes about seventy-five pages to the historical development of 
commerce, to the natural, human, and social forces upon which 
it depends, and to the development of transportation. The 
arrangement of materials is also calculated to bring out in no 
small degree the concrete cases of physical and other controls 
upon whose convincing quality the value of the present method 
must eventually rest. In other words, the book is built upon a 
reasonable and up-to-date basis. It seems to aim primarily at 
the high school—and so falls in a certain sense, out of the range 
of this REVIEw. 

From the general standpoint, however, it is certain that if 
commercial geography is to have much educative value, wher- 
ever it may be taught, it must be pursued along lines such 
as those laid down in this volume. All criticisms must take into 
account the fact that an author who tries to organize the facts 
of trade, or of social life in general, about categories such as 
those before us, has little antecedent work to build upon save the 
rambling books of Ratzel. With this proviso, a general criti- 
cism would be that Professor Robinson has tried to cover too 
much, with the result of leaving sometimes the impression of 
haste and superficiality. Particularly would this militate, it 
would seem, to injure the book as a high-school text. If it con- 
fined itself to the skillful use of “‘samples”—which is all such a 
book can really do, as yet, without in some degree sacrificing its 
standpoint—it would assuredly leave a better conception of unity 
and stride than it does under the circumstances. But no treat- 
ments along these lines can at present satisfy their readers or 
authors, and the only thing to do is to make an earnest beginning 
and then alter and modify as occasicn demands. 
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Professor Robinson realizes that the success of teaching com- 
mercial geography along new lines depends largely upon the 
teacher, and so adds to his book a separate pamphlet of exercises 
and references preceded by a sensible “Word to the Instructor.” 


A. G. K. 


Democracy and the Party System in the United States: a Study 
in Extra-Constitutional Government. By M. Ostrogorski. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1910—pp. viii, 469. 
$1.75 net. 


When the larger work on party organization by M. Ostro- 
gorski appeared eight years ago, the suggestion was made in the 
columns of the REvrew that it could be much improved by care- 
ful revision and condensation. M. Ostrogorski has so far yielded 
to this commonly expressed wish that he has published under a 
new title a revised edition of the second volume, which treats of 
the organization of political parties in the United States. The 
new volume is somewhat more than a revision. While the his- 
torical treatment remains substantially unchanged, it has been 
improved by the excision of many of the repetitious phrases and 
diffuse paragraphs which marred the earlier volume. The judg- 
ments of the author are much fairer. As an example in point, 
we may cite the unqualified statement on page 367 of the original 
work, which reads: “The germ which produces the politician is 
the desire to obtain some public office or other.’’ The new volume 
adds, “‘or, somewhat less frequently, to exert influence and power. 
Many simply like the ‘game.’ Aspirants of these last categories 
may be sometimes men of good standing” (p. 225). The added 
observation betokens a deeper insight into the springs of political 
life in the United States. Elsewhere we find reversals of judg- 
ment. In the original edition, the author says: “The boss who 
uses his influence solely for the good of the party, or even for 
the good of the people, the virtuous boss, must be relegated to the 
realm of romance” (p. 411). “Within these last years,” writes 
M. Ostrogorski with commendable candor, “there have come 
forward prominent politicians who... . used their power, 


more or less disinterestedly, for the public good” (p. 259). 
Again, M. Ostrogorski once said in the most dogmatic fashion: 
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“This domain of the Machine is daily growing larger. The 
Machine is gaining ground” (p. 423). To-day he observes: 
“The power of the Machine has weakened .... Slowly but 
certainly the Machine is undergoing a change’ for the better. 
(p. 268). 

In general the tone of the book is much more optimistic regard- 
ing the future of democracy, though the author still burns with 
implacable hatred for party. Party still seems to him a conspir- 
acy of the designing few against the many. He is therefore 
impatient with all attempts at the “legalization” of parties. 
Government by party is an anachronism and a pretence. The 
existing party system is collapsing. “Down with parties” and 
“up with leagues” is still his cry. But to realize his ideal 
régime, M. Ostrogorski admits that certain incidental electoral 
reforms would have to be accomplished, such as a change in the 
tenure of office of United States representatives, the establish- 
ment of proportional representation, the restriction of the presi- 
dential tenure to a single seven-year term, the admission of 
cabinet members to Congress, the popular election of United 
States senators, the addition of associate senators representing 
great social and economic forces like manufacturers’ associations, 
trades-unions, granges, and churches—the list fairly takes one’s 
breath away. 

Space does not permit an examination of M. Ostrogorski’s 
panaceas for our political ills; but we are still of the opinion that 
he writes too much in the temper of an advocate. He utterly 
fails to observe some very important functions which party per- 
forms in a democracy, and he lays many crimes at the door of 
party which do not belong there. Much of the chapter on the 
role of the caucus in legislative assemblies is beside the mark, 
because the “organization” in many of our State legislatures is 
not controlled by the leaders of one party. It is rather, as Pro- 
fessor Reinsch has pointed out, bi-partisan in its composition, 
and operates through venal leaders of both parties irrespective of 
party affiliations. 

ALLEN JOHNSON. 

Yale University. 
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Popular Law-Making. By Frederic Jesup Stimson. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910—pp. xiv, 390. 

The author describes his work in the sub-title as “a study of 
the origin, history, and present tendencies of law-making by 
statute.” He tells us that his object was to give “‘an elemental, 
broad general view of the problems that confront legislation 
to-day. He seeks to cover both what has been accomplished by 
law-making in the past, and what is now being adopted or even 
proposed; .... how far legislatures can cure the evils that 
confront the state or the individual, and what the future of 
American legislation is likely to be.” 

It requires only to state this object of the work in order to 
show that it can scarcely be attained in one small volume. The 
author reviews English and American statute law from Anglo- 
Saxon times to the present and he goes into detail. Such a 
review is bound to be a cursory one, but it does not prevent the 
author from passing a confident judgment upon a thousand legis- 
lative policies. The judgment is often open to question, and 
this volume does not and cannot undertake to give the reader the 
means of testing the judgment. Nevertheless, it is instructive 
merely to follow the author in his journey through the thousands 
of statute books and get a car-window view of what is going on. 

Undoubtedly the author’s review of modern statutes is better 
than is his review of early English legislation, and his knowledge 
of statute law is more accurate than his knowledge of the com- 
mon law. The idea that the common law is not the creation of 
the bench and the bar, but that it is made by some unconscious 
process and the judges find it, leads the author into some error. 
He longs for the good old days when everyone “well knew the 
law as familiar law,” a time when there must have been very little 
law to know and the average of intelligence very high. He says 
that “any good lawyer with common sense knows the common 
law and usage of the people,’ when in fact such knowledge 
requires the most accurate historical study. He defines slander 
as “the imputing of crime to a person by speech.” As a remedy 
for false arrest, one may “sue criminally for trespass.” Trial by 
jury “is probably an old Saxon institution.” “The Roman law 
was always law more as we moderns think of it; it was an order, 
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addressed by the sovereign . . . . toa subject.” “So the Nor- 
mans came over with the Roman notion as to what law was, that 
it was a written, newly made order of a sovereign.” These and 
other matters lead us not to rely too confidently on the historical 
accuracy of the work, on early law or on the common law. 

The references to tariff laws might be brought down to date. 
“Ohio, which is the home of the strong protection feeling ;” “our 
present McKinley tariff.” The author’s opinion of tariffs is 
expressed in a reference to the action of Edward II, as follows: 
“All duties were then suspended, in order to know and be advised 
‘what Profit and Advantage will accrue to him and his People by 
ceasing the taking of those Customs’—a precedent it were wished 
we might have the intelligence to follow to-day—surely better 
than a tariff commission.” 

The analysis and arrangement of modern legislation are good. 
Probably the most useful part of the work is the review of legis- 
lation relating to labor and to combinations. The work closes 
with some very sound suggestions as to methods of drafting and 
publishing statutes. 

ARTHUR L. CORBIN. 

Yale University. 


Introduction to Political Science. By James Wilford Garner. 
New York: American Book Company, 1910—pp. 616. 


Text-books in political science are not yet so common that they 
may be passed over with perfunctory comment. The older con- 
cepts are undergoing so many transformations at the hands of 
students of the social sciences that a manual which records the 
changes faithfully and fairly is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of political science. Theoretical treatises on political science 
have lost favor in recent years. Abstract generalizations con- 
cerning the best forms of government, interlarded with virtuous 
reflections upon the duties of citizenship, have given place to 
descriptive works relating to actual political processes. This 
empirical trend has been wholesome, yielding many notable con- 
crete studies; yet if a political science be possible, these ascer- 
tained facts must be codrdinated and systematized. The peculiar 
merit of Professor Garner’s work lies in its close contact with 
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actual conditions in modern States. The generalizations rest 
firmly upon empirically ascertained data. There is a refreshing 
absence of formalism and dogmatism. Where mooted points 
arise, both sides are set forth and the reader is invited to form 
his own opinions. This method is particularly in evidence in the 
opening chapter, where many difficult questions of terminology 
and method occur. 

The contents of the volume are well ordered. The nature of 
the State, its origin, attributes, forms, and functions, form the 
subject-matter of the first ten chapters. The remaining seven 
treat of citizenship and nationality, constitutions, the separation 
of powers, and the departments of government. Frequent quo- 
tations from French and German publicists give point to the 
author’s statements and bear witness to his familiarity with the 
best literature. The book is made valuable, too, by the well- 
selected bibliographies prefixed to various chapters, as well as 
by the citations in the numerous footnotes. Professor Garner’s 
work deserves hearty commendation and a wide use. 


ALLEN JOHNSON. 
Yale University. 


The Political Theories of Martin Luther. By Luther Hess 
Waring. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


IQIO—pp. vi, 293. $1.50. 

This is a convenient summary of all that Luther has uttered 
touching the field of politics, and largely in his own language. 
It has the advantages and the disadvantages of being the work 
of an obvious admirer of Luther: as an exposition and a com- 
pendium of facts, it is successful; as a history it is somewhat 
wanting in perspective and judgment. Luther, of course, drew 
many of the political consequences of his original religious posi- 
tion, slowly, as circumstances forced them upon him; but later 
thinkers have had to draw them anew. The current of political 
thought was not directly influenced by his political speculations 
except in one capital point,—namely, that the State has by divine 
right a sphere of its own in the world, independent of the 
Church, to which all men—priest, layman, and infidel—owe 
equal duty. In the matter of the reciprocal duties of princes to 
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the people, Luther’s position was clear and in some points 
original, especially in regard to public education; but he had no 
other theory of the matter than common sense furnished him. 
And nowhere do we find in Luther a suspicion of the rights of 
individuals in matters of property, personal liberty, and civil 
justice. To present Luther (as does the author) as the founder 
of the theory of the modern state is thus historically absurd. 

Dr. Waring throws light on the standing puzzle of Luther’s 
political career—how this radical critic of external authority in 
things spiritual could so vigorously insist on external authority 
in things temporal, and so brutally condemn the revolting 
peasants of 1525. It was clear to Luther that his position, so 
far from involving the dissolution of social order, presupposed 
and strengthened it: much that he denied to the Vatican was 
denied in the interests of a united and sovereign Germany; it 
was the simplest necessity for him to repudiate an uprising 
whose motive, so far as he could see, was not conscience at all, 
but only pinched bellies and intolerable injustice. He was with 
the peasants in their claims, but not in their manner of asserting 
them, from which only destruction could result. Only organi- 
zation may displace organization, and no merely negative burst 
of desperate human nature can be respected. This seems a 
reasonable account of Luther’s position, and does much to save 
his consistency. But it renders the more conspicuous the error 
of saying that “Locke follows Luther’s principle that public 
service is a trust that, when abused, may be revoked by those 
granting it” (p. 138). For that “those granting it” might in 
principle include these very peasants had never dawned on 
Luther’s robust consciousness. 


WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING. 
Yale University. 


Corruption in American Politics and Life. By Robert C. Brooks. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1910—pp. xv, 309. 


This book is a very interesting and rather novel contribution 
to the literature on American public problems. It is an analytical 
and scientific discussion of the phenomena of corruption as they 
manifest themselves in every department of American life. Cor- 
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ruption is shown to be a pervasive and persistent evil, and it must 
be a rare man who can read the book thoughtfully and find him- 
self wholly guiltless. This becomes evident when we note the 
author’s definition of corruption as “the intentional misperform- 
ance or neglect of a recognized duty, or the unwarranted exer- 
cise of power, with the motive of gaining some advantage more 
or less directly personal.’’ This definition is framed to include 
both of the two classes of corruption which the author distin- 
guishes—bribery, where there is temptation and inducement from 
without, and auto-corruption, which arises solely with the indi- 
vidual. 

In order to clear the way for his discussion of the subject as an 
evil, the author first of all takes up the current apologies for cor- 
ruption, and on examination finds them all insufficient and unten- 
able. He then proceeds with the general discussion of corrup- 
tion in political and social life, in business relations and religious 
activities, in the professions, journalism and the higher education. 
There is a very careful consideration of the frequent accusations 
of corruption on the part of college professors, particularly those 
teaching the social sciences. While there is some ground for 
these attacks, it appears that they are much exaggerated, and in 
many cases wholly groundless. One chapter is devoted to the 
evils arising from the party system of the United States, cam- 
paign contributions and party support. It is pointed out, very 
pertinently, that these are in large part due to the anomalous 
situation of having unofficial organizations an essential and 
necessary factor in the conduct of an official election. The last 
chapter is devoted to an effort to determine the degree of our 
culpability in respect to corruption. The author admits the diffi- 
culties of the task, but denies that the frequent charges of cor- 
ruption and the repeated exposures brand us as any more 
depraved than the citizens of European nations, where the appar- 
ent absence of corruption may be due to smaller opportunities, 
or to the fact that it is taken as a matter of course. The author 
believes that by education and the promulgation of wise pre- 
ventive and corrective measures, the evils of corruption may 


be more and more suppressed. 
HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD. 


Yale University. 
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Europe Since 1815. By Charles Downer Hazen. (American 
Historical Series.) New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1g10— 
pp. xxiv, 830. $3.00. 

This volume is the first to appear of the series edited by Pro- 
fessor Haskins, which when complete will cover in eight vol- 
umes European history, ancient, medizval and modern, and the 
United States. It is to be a series of text-books constructed with 
especial regard to American educational needs, giving due atten- 
tion to economic and social conditions and to institutional 
development. With such an object in view, Professor Hazen 
has produced a useful book. Cast in a different and less severely 
scientific mould than Seignobos, it will doubtless prove more 
readable to the majority of students. On the other hand, 
it covers social and economic questions and matters of internal 
politics neglected by Fyffe’s history of diplomatic and inter- 
national affairs. The wide-spreading influence of the Metternich 
régime and the wars leading to Italian and German unity are 
fully treated ; but in general, international questions are discussed 
only in their relation to the internal politics and institutions of 
each nation. The story is brought down to 1909, describing the 
Russian and Turkish revolutions, and there are chapters upon 
colonial expansion and its effect upon European economic condi- 
tions, the more valuable as this subject is untouched in the other 
important contemporary histories. The development of the 
British Empire is adequately treated and the importance of the 
Far East in its relation to Europe is duly recognized. 

The book is bound to prove so useful that it is unfortunate that 
it is not a little better. A chapter upon Socialism in its inter- 
national aspect and more space devoted to the rise of Labor par- 
ties might fairly have been expected, and the importance of the 
Catholic parties and the rise of Modernism has hardly received 
due recognition. The bibliography of thirty-six pages is obvi- 
ously designed for the reader rather than for the serious student, 
being little more than a list of secondary works. No mention is 
made of the Staats Archiv or of Schulthess. For the Congress 
of Vienna, Pallain’s Correspondance inédite de Talleyrand finds 
no place; nor does Garnier-Pagés amongst the authorities for 
the Revolution of 1848. Newspapers are not alluded to as 
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historical material and even such standard secondary works as 
Bernhardy’s Geschichte Russlands, Levasseur’s Histoire des 
Classes Ouvriéres and the Marquardsen series are not mentioned. 

The errors of detail, naturally to be expected in such a work, 
are infrequent. It is not true, however, that Armand Marrast 
belonged to the social-democratic coterie in the French Provi- 
sional government of 1848. Both Louis Blane and Garnier- 
Pagés, from different points of view, bear witness to the 
contrary. The same mistake occurs in Alison Phillips and the 


unrevised edition of Seignobos. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
Yale University. 


The Sermons, Epistles and A pocalypses of Israel’s Prophets from 
the Beginning of the Assyrian Period to the End of the Macca- 
bean Struggle. With Maps and Chronological Charts. By 
Charles Foster Kent. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1910—pp. xxv, 516. $2.75 net. 

This latest volume of the Student’s Old Testament seeks to 
present the prophetic writings of the Old Testament in a form 
convenient for study. A brief but comprehensive Introduction 
traces the evolution of the prophet from the seer, and describes in 
detail the work of Israel’s prophets in relation to the crises of the 
different periods of Hebrew history. There is alsoa careful literary 
analysis of the different prophetic writers which serves as a use- 
ful guide for those interested in the study of the Bible as literature. 
The conception of the prophet as a preacher rather than a mere 
predictor is consistently maintained throughout, and it ought to 
clarify the student’s idea of the moral and religious teaching of 
these leaders of Hebrew thought to see their relation to the social, 
economic and political problems of their time. A commendable 
emphasis upon the development of the prophet from cruder 
forms, such as augurs, diviners, astrologers and necromancers, 
helps to give reality to the prophetic figure. The treatment of 
the Messianic ideal as inclusive of all the agents and agencies by 
which the destiny of the Hebrew nation was to be accomplished 
is in accord with the treatment of the prophet as a statesman. 

The volume is admirably printed so as to present graphically 
the prose and poetic portions of the text, and the thread of the 
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argument is clearly indicated by marginal analyses. The notes 
are critical and practical, with initial sectional paragraphs giving 
in compact form the most reliable conclusions of scholars and 
many useful social and historical facts. Charts of contemporary 
chronology and an Appendix with a full bibliography are addi- 
tional aids to the study of the prophets. This volume fosters 
the conclusion that the Student’s Old Testament as a whole is a 
useful instrument for students of the Bible and should commend 
the sane results of scientific biblical investigation to all who 
understand the method of literary and historical criticism in 
other fields, or who are prepared to approach the study of the 


Bible with open mind. 
ERNEST F. MCGREGOR. 


Clinton, Conn. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Life and Health. By James Frederick Rogers, M.D., Assist- 
ant Instructor in Physical Diagnosis, Yale University; author 
of “The Body at its Best,” and other essays. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1910—pp. 202. This 
book consists of two parts, entitled respectively “The Meaning 
of Health” and “The Maintenance of Health.” The former 
traces the evolution of the human body from “our distant 
ancestor,” who is described as “a bit of life-endowed, chemically 
unstable, gelatinous stuff, living in, and consisting chiefly of, 
water,’ and describes in a popular, readable style the functions 
and economy of our bodily organism. The second treats of 
the rules of hygiene, which are divided into two classes, accord- 
ing as they relate to the internal or the external conditions of 
health. Under the former are found such topics as cleanliness, 
appetite, poisons, breathing, etc.; under the latter, clothes, 
houses, heat and light, sexual hygiene, etc. The work is char- 
acterized by common sense, the absence of fads, and a frequent 
appeal to instinct and unperverted appetite. 


Social Insurance a Program of Social Reform, The Kennedy 
Lectures for 1910. By Henry Rogers Seager, Professor of 
Political Economy in Columbia University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, I910—pp. 175. Starting with the assump- 
tion that the wage-earning population are not becoming more 
provident in their habits, and that changing industrial conditions 
are making saving more difficult rather than easier, Professor 
Seager examines in these lectures the problem of social legisla- 
tion designed to provide against the most conspicuous evils of 
our modern economic life. These are accidents, illness, prema- 
ture death, unemployment, and old age. Professor Seager takes 
advanced ground with regard to all of these subjects and presents 
an excellent survey of what has been done in Europe and Aus- 
tralasia with regard to them. The book does not pretend to be 
a critical examination of the topics discussed, but it is a very use- 
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ful introduction. As first steps in social advance, the author 
wisely indicates “political reform,’’ “industrial education,” and 
“a deepening of our social consciousness.”” He realizes that the 
enactment of laws is a slow process, which requires a long period 
of study and preparation. 


World Corporation. By King Camp Gillette. Boston: The 
New England News Company (distributors to the trade), 
1910—pp. vi, 240. The writer of this unique volume has for 
some years been interested in social and industrial problems. 
The present work, embodying the latest views of the author with 
respect to the protection and safeguarding of “the people,” con- 
tains the articles of incorporation, by-laws, etc., of a World 
Corporation which is designed to displace all government and 
which, in the opinion of the writer, will combine in one brother- 
hood all the people of the earth for one common purpose—the 
absorption of all industry into one corporate body. The scheme 
is concisely stated in the opening chapter :—‘‘Promoters are the 
true socialists of this generation, the actual builders of a 
cooperative system which is eliminating competition, and in a 
practical business way reaching results which socialists have 
vainly tried to attain through legislation and agitation for cen- 
turies. To complete the industrial evolution, and establish a 
system of equity, only requires a belief in the truths herein 
stated—and the support of ‘World Corporation.’ ”’ 


Shell-Fish Industries. By James L. Kellogg. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1910—pp. xvi, 361. This book appears in 
the well-known American Nature Series of the above-mentioned 
publishers. It was prepared primarily for three groups of 
readers—those who consume the food mollusks, those who are 
now or later may become interested in their culture, and those 
who have an interest in such biological problems as are connected 
with their artificial control. Considering the mixed audience 
which the author was obliged to cater to, he is to be con- 
gratulated upon the excellence of the volume. The first chap- 
ters seem more laborious and somewhat more formidable than 
those which follow, and they contain a discussion of such facts 
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of anatomy, development, and physiology as are essential to a 
clear understanding of the subsequent chapters. Considerable 
space is given over to the treatment of the oyster under a 
diversity of topics, chief among which are its culture in Europe 
and Japan, the conditions governing growth, the rearing from 
the egg, culture in America, preparation for the market, natural 
enemies, relation to disease, and the various oyster fields of the 
United States. The chapters on clam culture, and the life his- 
tory and conditions governing the growth of the soft clam, con- 
tain an account of the author’s own investigations covering a 
period of nearly a dozen years. The work concludes with an 
interesting chapter on the scallops. The volume is liberally 
illustrated by half-tones and drawings, of which practically all 
of the latter were drawn from the author’s own preparations. 


Select List of References on Sugar, Chiefly in its Economic 
Aspects. Compiled under the Direction of Hermann Henry 
Bernard Meyer. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1910—pp. 238. As the title indicates, this extensive classified 
bibliography is not exhaustive. It includes all of the great mass 
of material on sugar which is to be found in the Library of 
Congress, as also a few of the more important German and other 
works not to be found in this collection. The material has been 
arranged under three main headings, entitled General and Eco- 
nomic, Agriculture, and Chemistry and Manufacture. In addi- 
tion, there are sections containing the literature before 1850, the 
government publications of the United States and Great Britain, 
the articles in consular reports, and in periodicals. 


The Story of Sugar. By George Thomas Surface. New 
York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1910—pp. xiv, 238. 
Within recent years, comprehensive and scholarly studies of 
several of the great basic industries have been made by American 
writers. A larger number of shorter treatises dealing with a 
great variety of commodities also have appeared. In the present 
volume the author has made a commendable attempt to present 
in concise and readable form the essential data respecting the 
evolution of the world’s sugar industry. Although the work 
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was designed primarily to suit the taste of the general reader, it 
probably will be found useful, for reference purposes at least, in 
secondary schools and colleges in such courses as economic or 
commercial geography. 


A Congressional History of Railways in the United States. 
Vol. II. The Railway in Congress: 1850-1887. By Lewis H. 
Haney. (Reprinted from the Bulletin of the University of Wis- 
consin, Economics and Political Science Series, Vol. 6, No. 1.) 
Madison, Wis.: Democrat Printing Company, State Printer, 
1910—pp. 335. The first volume of this history dealt with 
“Congress and the Railway down to 1850.’ The present 
volume is subdivided into three books, of which the first 
deals with the extension of aid during the earlier part of the 
period; the second, specifically with the Pacific roads and the 
land grant policy of encouraging their construction; the third, 
with regulation of the railways. Occasional summarizing chap- 
ters contain discussions which are of interest to the general 
reader. The main body of the work is given up to a detailed 


description of the relations of Congress and the railways, of leg- 
islation passed, legislation proposed, recommendations of com- 
mittees, etc. The volume should serve as a valuable reference 
work. 


Transportation by Water in the United States. Report of 
the Commissioner of Corporations, Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1g1io— 
Part III, pp. xxi, 436. The exhaustive investigation of water 
transportation in the United States which is being carried on 
under the direction of the Federal Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, as also the two volumes of the study which previously have 
appeared, have been commented upon in a previous issue (YALE 
Review, February, 1910). The present volume is devoted to a 
consideration of water terminals, and was prepared largely by 
Mr. B. J. Ramage, one of the assistants of the Commissioner of 
Corporations. An important feature of the work is a detailed 
study of each of the more important ports, with reference to 
physical condition, harbor organization, and terminal charges. 
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Organisationsformen der Eisenindustrie und der Textilindus- 
trie in England und Amerika. By Theodor Vogelstein. Band I. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker & Humbolt, 1910—pp. xvi, 277. 
The author in this work sets out to discover and distinguish the 
factors that make for centralization or decentralization of the 
various processes of production, for free competition or mono- 
polistic concentration, for small or large scale production; all in 
reference to the iron and textile industries of the countries 
treated. The four chapters of this first volume furnish the 
material, in the form of historical sketches and well-chosen statis- 
tical tables, for the theory he is to develop in Vol. II. Vol. I is 
the result of elaborate personal investigations; the subject matter 
is convincingly and readably presented. 


The History of the Telephone. By Herbert N. Casson. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., I910—pp. vii, 315. $1.50 net. 
This book sets forth what is probably the most accurate and 
authoritative statement of the origin and development of this 
invention that has yet appeared. It has the interest that 
naturally accompanies the story of any achievement that power- 
fully and dramatically alters old customs, and business and social 
methods. It is fortunate that the history of this invention 
should have been written while the men who brought about such 
surprising results are still alive to give the details of how it was 
accomplished. 


The Territorial Governors of the Old Northwest. A Study 
in Territorial Administration. By Dwight G. McCarty. Iowa 
City: State Historical Society of lowa, 1910—pp. 210. In the 
belief that the governor “has been the center and mainstay of 
territorial government in the United States,” this book has been 
written. It is an attempt “to present an outline history of terri- 
torial government in the Old Northwest from the time of 
American acquisition down to the admission of Wisconsin into 
the Union as a State as revealed especially in the activities of the 
Territorial Governors.” The notes and references are grouped 
together in thirty pages at the back of the book, which makes the 
reading of the main text more enjoyable, but brings out con- 
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spicuously the limitations of the material used. The author has 
made a diligent but not exhaustive study of the sources, and the 
work is in consequence quite irregular, sometimes showing a 
comprehensive grasp and clear insight into conditions, at other 
times neglecting quite important elements. The chapters upon 
Governor St. Clair and the Northwest Territory, Governor 
Harrison and the Indiana Territory, Governor Edwards and the 
Illinois Territory, and the chapters upon the governors of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, are interesting reading and contain some 
new points that have not previously appeared in secondary 
works. 

The French Revolution. A Short History. By R. M. John- 
ston. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909—pp. vii, 283. $1.25 
net. Of recent years there has been issued a number of good 
short histories of the French Revolution, among which this will 
deservedly rank high; it is concise, well arranged, and more than 
any of the others, presents the results of the most recent scholar- 
ship. But in the mind of the reviewer, it falls short in precisely 
that respect which constitutes the chief justification of a short 
account of that great movement. Such a work makes its chief 
appeal either to the general reader or to the elementary student, 
and each of these wants to know, first of all, what happened,— 
he desires a fairly complete account of actual events, well 
arranged, and with just enough explanation to make clear the 
general relation of cause and effect. It is a mistake to make 
casual mention of things in a way that presupposes a previous 
knowledge, as Mr. Johnston so often does; it is a mistake to deal 
so much with theories and generalities, without a description 
of the concrete facts which underlie them. A distinctive excel- 
lence of the book, however, lies in the clear account which it gives 
of the economic phenomena of the Revolution. 
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The Great Design of Henry IV, from the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Sully; and the United States of Europe. By Edward 
Everett Hale. With an introduction by Edwin D. Mead. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., published for the International School of Peace, 
1909—pp. xxi, 99. 50 cents. If the so-called Great Design for 
the federation of Europe ever entered the head of Henry IV, 
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it was probably in one of those playful moments when he worked 
off his superabundant mental energy at the expense of his sedate 
counsellors; its elaboration was undoubtedly the work of the 
Duke of Sully after that somewhat dull old statesman had been 
cut off from all connection with practical politics. It is interest- 
ing as a curious bit of political speculation, but there is an element 
of humor in its use as peace propaganda; surely both Mr. Mead 
and the Rev. Mr. Hale must have seen that the author of the 
Design, whoever he may have been, contemplated a federation 
under the presidency of France,—and such a supremacy and 
the subsequent maintenance of peace under it could be secured 
only by military conquest. As a matter of fact, Henry IV was 
assassinated on his way to make a last inspection of the great 
arsenal which the Duke of Sully had equipped for him; the 
war was to begin immediately. 


An Introduction to the Sources relating to the Germanic [nva- 
sions. By Carlton Huntley Hayes. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. 
xxxili, No. 3, 1909—pp. 229. The author modestly calls this 
a “slender review” of “the most important resources relating to 
the Germans, from Caesar’s Commentaries and Plutarch’s Life of 
Marius down to Paul the Deacon’s History of the Lombards, 
together with extracts, translated into English, illustrative of their 
general character and relative merit.” He limits his review to 
sources that are exclusively Latin or Greek, and purposely omits 
documentary and monumental material; and one is surprised to 
see how little this omission, which at first would seem to be fatal, 
detracts from the particular kind of usefulness which the author 
has striven to give his book. It is essentially an introductory 
treatise, and serves its purpose extremely well; and in addition, 
it supplements the larger bibliographies of the medieval period by 
its discussion of the sources earlier than those which they deal 
with. And it is interesting to a degree unusual in manuals of this 
character. 


An Outline History of the Roman Empire 44 B. C. to 378 A. D. 
By William Stearns Davis. New York: The Macmillan 
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Company, 1909—pp. ix, 222. The author designed this little 
book to serve as an introduction to the school and college manuals 
of medieval history; and as such an introduction, it will answer 
the purpose very well. It is readable, and develops in a broad 
and general way those facts of imperial history which are neces- 
sary as a preliminary background to the story of the Middle 
Ages. Beyond that, little need be said of it. If one desires 
to really know something about the Roman Empire, and can 
read but one volume of moderate compass, he will prefer the 
work by H. Stuart Jones in the “Story of the Nations.” 


Money and Banking. By Earl Dean Howard, in collaboration 
with Joseph French Johnson. New York: Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, 19g10—pp. xxiii, 495. This book is Volume V in 
the series on “Modern Business” under the general editorship 
of Professor Johnson. Like the other volumes in the series, 
it aims to present in popular form economic facts and principles. 
Part I (pp. 1-192) states the principles of money, with illustra- 
tions mainly from American monetary history. Part II (pp. 
193-428) gives the principles of credit and banking and an 
account of the banking history of the United States, together 
with one short chapter on Canadian banking and very brief 
accounts of the Bank of England, the Bank of France, and the 
Imperial Bank of Germany. At the end of the book is a list of 
some five hundred “quiz questions” on the text. The book is 
clearly and interestingly written. The statement of principles is 
in the main sound, but a frequent tendency to superficial treat- 
ment is not to be overlooked. On the whole the book should 
prove interesting and valuable to those readers whose tastes do 
not incline them to the more profound and scientific works. 


Banking Practice and Foreign Exchange. Part I, Banking 
Practice. By Howard McNayr Jefferson. Part II, Foreign 
Exchange. By Franklin Escher. New York: Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, 19g10—pp. xiv, 407. This book is Volume 
VI in the series on “Modern Business.” Part I (pp. 1-307) 
makes up the bulk of the volume. It is distinctly practical and 
technical in character, and consists of a minute account of the 
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details of banking practice, with descriptions of the various 
departments of a large bank and copies of the multitudinous forms 
and records used in the business. Part II (pp. 308-388) is 
devoted to foreign exchange. It is likewise practical in character. 
It contains a very clear and interesting account of the actual way 
in which foreign exchange is used in connection with the import 
and export of goods, the international security market, and the 
international flow of gold. At the end of the book is a list of 
“quiz questions” on the text. 


Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Franklin Escher. New 
York: The Bankers Publishing Company, 1910—pp. viii, 160. 
Since the publication of Goschen’s book, a good many years ago, 
few satisfactory accounts of the intricate topic of foreign 
exchange have appeared; and the present little volume, termed 
in its sub-title “‘a foreign exchange primer,” is a very welcome 
contribution to the subject. In the field of theory it is brief, but 
clear as far as it goes; in the description of current practice it is 
full of interesting and important information. Economists will 
be grateful for this authoritative account of the technique of 
exchange operations. 


The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman. Third edition. New York: The Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1910—pp. xii, 427. $3.00 net. Professor Selig- 
man’s works on taxation occupy a well-deserved position of 
authority, and a new edition of “The Incidence of Taxation” 
is therefore an event of importance. The last revision of this 
book occurred eleven years ago. The present volume follows 
the same plan as the earlier editions, but has been thoroughly 
revised, enlarged, and brought down to date. Important changes 
have been made in the introductory chapter, where the matter of 
terminology is more thoroughly treated than before. Changes 
and additions appear also in the chapters treating of the taxes 
on agricultural land and city real estate, of mortgage taxation, 
of the recent stock- and produce-exchange taxes, etc. The size 
of the book has been increased by nearly one hundred pages. 
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ious Impots Directs et Indirects sur le Revenu. Par J. Ingen- 
rms bleek. Instituts Solvay: Etudes Sociales. Bruxelles et Leipzig: 
) is Misch & Thron, 1908—pp. 8, 520. Having shown that the per- 
ter. sonal tax system (contribution personelle) of Belgium is obso- 
way lete and unjust, the author raises the question whether the remedy | 
port should be the introduction of an income tax or merely the 
the revision of the present personal taxes. In order to throw light 
t of on this question he describes the Prussian and British income 
taxes, aS representing the two types of income tax, the one 
assessed on the income as a whole, the other assessed by schedules. 
New He concludes that neither kind of income tax is so well suited to | 
160. the peculiar needs of Belgium as her present system of taxes | 
Ag 0, based on expenditures, which he regards as an “indirect income 
Ign tax.” He then presents a plan for reforming the Belgium per- : 
ned sonal taxes while retaining their essential character. The book ; 
ome contains an extensive bibliography of works on the income tax. 
but 
it is National and Local Finance. By J. Watson Grice. London: | 
will P. S. King & Son, 1910—pp. xxiv, 404. 10s. 6d. net. As 
of described in its sub-title, this book contains “a review of the 
relations between the central and local authorities in England, 
France, Belgium, and Prussia, during the nineteenth century.” 
A. It gives an account of the respective functions of the national 
ver- and local governments in each country, of their respective sources 
lig- of revenue, and of the relations between the different grades of 
of government, as, for example, the supervision and control of 
on” local expenditure by the central authorities and the assistance of 
this local needs by means of grants from the national revenue. It is 
WS a careful and scholarly work. The author’s close adherence to 
hly minute technical details will hardly commend the book to the 
ges general reader, but this very quality will make it valuable as a 
of reference work for the student. 
ges 
xes People’s Banks. A Record of Social and Economic Success. 
on, By Henry W. Wolff. Third edition. London: P. S. King & 
size Son, 1910—pp. xvi, 587. 6s. net. The first edition of “People’s 





Banks” appeared in 1893, followed in 1897 by the second edition. 
and now after thirteen years by a third edition. The writer is 
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well known as an enthusiastic advocate of cooperative credit 
and the author of numerous works on the subject. In the pres- 
ent volume the matter of the earlier editions has been quite gen- 
erally rewritten and extensive additions have been made, as 
required by recent progress in the field of cooperative banking. 
The book presents the principles underlying people’s banks, the 
advantages to be gained therefrom, and the history of the move- 
ment in the several countries which have tried the experiment. 


The Meaning of Social Science. By Albion W. Small. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1910—pp. vii, 309. This book con- 
tains a series of lectures to graduate students, “printed just as 
they were delivered.” They treat of the unity and disunity of 
the social sciences, seek for a “center of orientation” and discuss 
in order the descriptive, analytical, evaluating, and constructive 
phases of social science. The book is written with the usual 
freshness and vigor of the author, and insists upon a unity and 
concentration in the social sciences of which they are in great 
need. 


Principles of Economics. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909—pp. lii, 710. This well- 
known work, first published in 1905, now appears in a fourth 
edition which is larger by about one hundred pages than the origi- 
nal volume. The increase in size is due to various changes and 
additions which have been made from time to time, notably the 
expansion and recasting of the chapters on money and banking 
in the preparation of the third edition. In the present volume, 
there has been a rewriting of the introductory matter; the bibli- 
ographies at the beginning of the chapters have been duly revised, 
and the statistical material and charts have, wherever possible, 
been brought down to date. 


The Establishment of the National Banking System. By 
William Walker Swanson. Kingston, Canada: The Jackson 
Press, 1910—pp. 117. This book describes the various banking 
systems which preceded the national banking system in the 
United States, gives an account of the crisis of 1860 and of the 
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suspension of specie payments and the issue of United States 
notes, and closes with two chapters on the debate in Congress 
over the passage of the original National Bank Act of 1863 and 
the revision of 1864. It cannot be credited with having added 
greatly to present knowledge of the subject. 


Slavery as an Industrial System. (Ethnological Researches. ) 
By Dr. H. J. Nieboer. (2d revised edition.) The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1910—pp. xx, 474. The author, working in close asso- 
ciation with Professor Steinmetz, has bettered his book, orig- 
inally published a decade ago, by taking account of criticisms and 
by the use of data not available in 1900. For the ethnologist 
or sociologist this treatise is the most considerable on the subject. 
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Economic Prizes 
—SEVENTH YEAR— 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and 
to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, 
a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, chairman ; 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University ; 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan ; 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University, 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx,of Chicago, 
to offer in 1911 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 

In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years 
can be had on application. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not 
confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee ; but any other subject 
chosen must first be approved by it. 


1. The history of the rate of interest in the United States. 

2. The value of protectionism to American workingmen. 

3 Mogae reasons for or against building a deep waterway from the Lakes to the 
ull. 


German experience in taxing the unearned increment from land. 
The valuation of railways. 

An examination of government wages statistics. 

The effects of modern immigration in the United States. 

The value of organized speculation. 


Class B includes only those, who at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of 
any American college. Class A inciudes any other Americans without restriction ; the pos- 
session of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the 
two prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the 
papers demand it. 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that 
without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issu 
in some permanent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and atbengh 
not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. bey should be inscribed with 
assumed name, the class in which they are and rh a sealed envelope giving the 
real name and of the itor. If the competitor is in Cvass B, the sealed envelope should 
task the name of the institution in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before 

une I, 1911, to 








J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 


The University of Chicago 















































YALE UNIVERSITY 





The work of the University is carried on in the following Departments :— 


I. PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS, which includes 

THE ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT (YALE COLLEGE) 
THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
THE FOREST SCHOOL 

II. THEOLOGY 

III. MEDICINE 

IV. LAW 


The general equipment of the University includes the University and 
Departmental Libraries, containing about 500,000 volumes, the Peabody 
Museum of Natural History, the Astronomical Observatory, the Botanical 
Garden, the Art Collections, Dwight Hall [the headquarters of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association], the Commons, supplying board at about $5 a 
week to 1,000 students, the Gymnasium, the Athletic Field, and the Yale 
Infirmary. 

The Caivccnine Catalogue contains full information concerning all depart- 
ments. It may be secured by addressing the secretary of the University. 
Price, fifty cents; departmental pamphlets without charge. 


THE ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT (YALE COLLEGE) offers a 
four years’ course of study leading to the degree of B.A. Its Professors and 
Instructors number over 170. The first year’s work is in English, Jatin, 
Greek, French or German, Mathematics, Chemistry and History. For the other 
three years courses are offered covering ag and Literature, Mathe- 
matics and the Natural and Physical Sciences, Philosophy, History and the 
Social Sciences, Art and Music. Nearly $50,000.00 is annually appropriated 
in Beneficiary Aid for Scholarships, Fellowships and Prizes. Room Rent in 
the college dormitories (which accommodate goo students) ranges from 75 
cents to $5.00 per week for each occupant. 

For Catalogues and further information address the Dean of the Faculty. 


THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL offers a three years’ 
course of study leading to the degree of Ph.B. The first year of study covers 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, French or German, English, Draw- 
ing. The work of Senior and Junior years is arranged in thirteen special 
courses of study, including Chemistry, Metallurgy, Civil Engineering, Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Sanitary Engineering, Mining 
Engineering, Zoology and Botany, Mineralogy preparatory to Geology, Math- 
ematics, Pure and Applied, Studies preparatory to the study of Forestry, 
Biology peer to Medical studies, and General Scientific studies, includ- 
ing Political Science, History, English, ee, Zodlogy, Botany, etc. 
The Engineering, Chemical, Mining, and Biological Laboratories are thor- 
oughly equipped for work in the several lines of research. 
mA Catalogues and further information address the Director of the 

ool. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. The courses of study, only to grad- 
uates of colleges and universities, lead to the degrees o DOCT OR OF 
PHILOSOPHY, MASTER OF ARTS, MASTER OF SCIENCE, CIVIL 


ENGINEER, MINING ENGINEER, and MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
The course leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is open to students 
without distinction of sex. There are many courses of study offered in 
Psychology, Ethics, and Philosophy, in the Social Sciences and History, in 
Semitic Languages and Biblical Literature, in Classical Philology, in Modern 
Languages and Literature, in Natural and Physical Sciences, and in Pure and 
Applied Mathematics. There are various clubs and associations which 
meet periodically for reading papers and for discussion, such as the Mathe- 
matical Club, the Classical Club, the Political Science Club, etc. The various 
Departmental Libraries, the Laboratories and Collections, as well as the 
numerous courses of Public Lectures, are open to the students of this 
Department. A limited number of Fellowships of $400 each and of Scholar- 
ships of $100 each are open to graduates of all colleges. Several special 
fellowships are also available. 
For Catalogues and further information address the Dean of the School. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC is open to graduates, undergrad- 
uates and special students, without distinction of sex. The theoretical 
studies leading to the degree of Mus.B. are Harmony, Counterpoint, the 
History of Music, Strict Composition, Instrumentation and Free Composition. 
The practical courses consist of instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, Violon- 
cello and Singing; also Italian to meet the needs of musicians. 

For full information address the Dean of the School. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS. The degree of B.F.A. is 
not offered in regular course, but is exceptional and partly honorary. The 
School is open to students of both sexes. Technical instruction is given 
in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, with lecture courses in 
related subjects, including the Philosophy, History and Criticism of Art. 
Several important prizes and scholarships are offered, and the “William Wirt 
Winchester Fellowship,” for study abroad, is supported on the income of a 
fund of $20,000. 

For further information address the Director or Secretary of the School. 


THE FOREST SCHOOL is a graduate department requiring for 


admission a college training, and leads after a two years’ course to the 
degree of Master of Forestry. In addition to the plant in New Haven, the 
School is provided with a complete equipment for instruction and research 
in the field located at Milford, Pa. A Summer School of Forestry is also 
conducted at the latter place. 

For further information address the Director of the School. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL is undenominational and is designed to 
furnish a higher University education to fit students to enter the Gospel 
ministry or devote themselves specifically to any superior kind of Christian 
work. Three courses adapted to meet modern conditions and emphasizing 
respectively the biblical languages, philosophy and sociology lead to the degree 
of B.D. A fourth year of graduate study is also offered. Scholarship aid 
is given to all needy students in return for Christian service rendered in 
connection with the churches and public institutions of New Haven. 

For further information address the Dean of the Divinity School. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL has a four years’ course, leading to the 
degree of M.D. The curriculum provides for a thorough training in well- 
equipped laboratories, in the wards of the New Haven Hospital, and at the 
University Clinic. The latter afforded a good dispensary service which last 
year amounted to 24,000 consultations. 

For circulars address the Dean of the School. 


THE LAW SCHOOL offers a three years’ course, leading to the degree 
of LL.B. and fitting students for the Bar of any state. The courses of Grad- 
uate Study lead to the degree of Master of Laws and Doctor of Civil Law. 
The students are afforded special facilities for observing the practice of the 
higher Courts of Connecticut. 

For further particulars address the Secretary of the School. 

















T. @ T. CLARK'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sole Agents for America 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Prorgssor THeopor Zann, Erlangen University. Translated from the latest German 
Edition under the direction and supervision of Prof. M. W. Jacosus of Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 3 vols. Large 8vo. $12.00 set. 

A splendid translation of this valuable work which is generally recognized as the greatest and 
most important Introduction to the New Testament in any language. With full Notes, 
Chronological Table, and complete Indexes. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER 
Anp His Duties. By J. Oswatp Dyxes, M.A.. D.D., Principal Emeritus of Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 8v0, $2.25 net. 
* Full of valuable hints for many difficult and perplexing situations. The book will receive a 
wide and thankful welcome, and will show results in the pulpits of many lands.’’"—Z -xfosi- 


tory Times. 
THE DIVINE WORKER 
In Creation anp Provipence. By J. Oswatp Dyxgs, M.A., D.D., author of “ The Chris- 
tian Minister,’’ Principal Emeritus of Westminster College, Cambridge. 8vo, $2.25 nef. 
(The Cunningham Lectures.) 
‘*A profound scholar, a practical teacher, and an earnest man of God.”-—Methodist Times. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By J. Clark Murray, LL.D., F.R.C.S., Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, M’Gill University, 
Montreal. 8vo, $2.25 net. 
THE GOSPEL OF RECONCILIATION 
Or, AT-onge-MENT. By Rev. W. L. Wacker, author of “The Spirit and the Incarnation, ' 
- Lg sam sa the Kingdom,”’ “ Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism,” etc., etc. 
8v0, $2.00 net. 
THE MISSION AND MINISTRATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
By Artuur CLEVELAND Downer, M.A., D.D., Brasenose College, Oxford, Christ Church, 








Harrow Road. 8vo0, $3.00 wet. 
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HOW GOD HAS SPOKEN 


Or, Divine RevevaTion in Nature, in Man, 
in Hebrew History, and in Jesus Christ. 
By Joun Witson, M.A., D. 8v0, $2.00 
net. 


OLD TESTAMENT MIRACLES 


In THE Licut or THE GosPEL. By A. ALLEN 
BrockincTon, M.A., author of “The Seven 
Signs,” “‘The Parables of the Way.’’ With 
an introductory note by 7 Rev. Edgar 
C.S. Gibson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester. 1amo, $1.25 ef. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT 


Or, THe Pace or tHE O_p Testament 
DocuMENTs IN THE Lirs oF To-Day. By 
Prof. W. G. Jorpan, M.A., Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Canada. 8v0, $3.00 nef. 


THE TESTS OF LIFE 


A Stupy or THe First Epistve or Sr. Joun. 
By Rev. Rosert Law, B.D., Edinburgh. 
The Kerr Lectures. 8vo, $3.00 wet. 

‘“*Marked throughout by accurate scholar- 
ship, discriminating criticism, and brilliant 
exegesis.” —Scotsman. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HEBREW BIBLE 
By A. S. Gepen, D.D., Wesleyan College, Richmond. With illustrations. 8v0, $3.00 met. 
- The author aims at stating facts, not at promulgating or discussing theories, and at furnishing 
references to the best and most accessible literature in the department of Old Testament 


knowledge. 


In this he admirably succeeds.’’—/Jewish World. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


A Criticat Stupy. 
Testament.) 8Vvo0, $2.00 net. 


By Rosert Scott, M.A., D.D., Bombay. 


(The Literature of the New 


“An earnest, sincere, and able work, representing many years of study and reflection.”’— 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 


Aberdeen Free Press. 


By Rev. J. H. Lecxig, Cupar-Fife. 
ISRAEL’S IDEAL 


Or, Stupres 1n O_p Testament THEOLOGY. 
By Rev. Joun Apvams, B.D., author of 
“Sermons in Syntax,’’ “‘Sermons in Ac- 
cents,” etc. r12mo, $1.50 wet. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
Anpb THE Synoptists. Being a Contribution 
to the ge of the Johannine Problem. 
By F. W. Wors.ey, M.A., B.D., Durham. 
1r2amo, $1.25 met. 


8v0, $2.00 net. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 

ST. MATTHEW 

With Introduction and Notes b 

warp E. Anperson, M.A. and-Books 
for Bible Classes.) 12mo, 75 cents. 


THE GRAMMAR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


A Stupy or Screntiric Metuop. By Davin 
Granam, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo0, $2.50 wer. 


Rev. Ep- 





Catalogue of T. & T. Clark's Books Sent Free by Post, upon application. 
These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


























JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


in Historical and Political Science 


“Under ‘the direction of the 


Departments of History, Political oat sa and Political Science 





The University Studies will inntions to -pabueh: as heretofore, the results of 
recent investigations in History, Political Science, and Political Economy. The 
new series will present topics of interest in the early political, social and ecotio- 
mic history of Europe and the United States. The cost of subscription for the 
regular Annual Series, comprising about 600 pages, is $3.00 (foreign postage, 50 
cents). Single numbers or special monographs, at special prices, 





CONTENTS OF SERIES XXVII (1909) 


1-2, The, Self-Reconstruction of Maryland, 1864-1867. By W. S. Myers. 50 
cents. . 

3-4-5. The Development of the.English Law of Conspiracy. By J. W. Bryan. 
75 cents. 

6-7. -Legislative and Judicial History of the Fifteenth Amendment. By J. M. 
Mathews. 75:cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

8-12. England and the French Revolution, 1789-1797. By W. T. Laprade. 
$1,00. 





CONTENTS OF SERIES XXVIII (1910) 


1, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana (through 1868). By J, R. Ficklen. 
$1.00, . Cloth, $1.50. i ; 

2. The Trade Union Label. By E. R. Spedden. 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

3. The Doctrine of Non-Suability of the State in the United States; By Karl 
Singewald. “50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

4. David Ricardo: A Centenary Estimate. By Jacob H. Hollander. $1.00. 
Cloth, $1.50. : 





For the year 1911 the titles given below are-now announced ; other 
numbers will follow from time to time. 

The Standard Rate in Américan Trade Unions. By D. A. McCabe. 

The. History of Slavery in the District of Columbia. By W..T. Laprade. 

The Closed Shop in American Trade Unions, By F. T. Stockton. - 


The set of twenty-eight regular series, uniformly bound in cloth, is offered 
for $100.00. 

There have also been issued twenty-seven volumes of the Extra Series. A 
list of these, as well as the contents of the regular series, will be sent on request. 
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FIVE BOOKS OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


5 «« The Hindraaces to Good Cltizenship.”” “Sea 
oy, ‘nnd Hin. Sas Mais ein Rakai: whe Hone 


States. He TERED A EES postage, 10 cents | 


“ M: . uch excellent wheth or 
wiser words 4 9 "lax than ye ey ty 7 many 
Sorms in which the enemies of telf disguise femetoet e 


«Conditions of Progress in Demetratic Government.” 


“By Hon. Charles Evaus Hughes, Governor’of the State of New 


Vor. ees ea ren pac eae bese be des QLLES Net: postage, 10 eents 


a: is singularly pas comnts tn its statement of the actual 
in x our political life and LA ei a lems which the isen must face... forse Ai 


“es ent ecad be? be read od by chery America merican—man and woman, "Portland Oregonian. id 


«The Journal of an Expedition Across Venezuela 
~ > 5» yamd Colombia,” 
By Hiram Bingham,.Ph.D,, F.R. Gs., Assistant Professor in 
Latin American History, Yale University. -With map and 139. 
Deskacmpictn 5p RR AeA CBR athe x) postage, 18 cents 
oh i ca ie ad ee 
oo Mlition of the pend the people ore imutrocttan. ‘Itis na dennes Z 


of travel.” —N mani oe fay 
aaa permeating pnd sapertatiter Sebo diet if irqeet 6 4 rezone” 


i« Morals in Modern’ Business,” 


A collection of etayt by Bdward D: Page, eee, George W: Alger, 
Heary Holt, A. Bartod Hepburn, Edward W. Bemis, and 
James McKeen. (Second printing.)......, $reg net: postage, to cents 


sve he a ra eh tna rr Re Ree ee 
“Everyday E Ethics.” ” > . $ Ss 

A companion,» volume of business essays by. Nocmn fiapeted, 
John 8 Leavitt, Hon. 


Sw ee B 


wF eon > 9.35 nets O08 ti - 



































